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STANZAS 
COMPOSED ON LEAVING THE ISLE OF FRANCE, 
Apait 19, 1840. 
. Farr blows the breeze—on the aerial mountains 
So boldly chiseled on the brightening sky, 
From amber urns, as from warm, vernal fountains, 
Aurora pours her rosy light on high. 
Stern PETERBET, in mountain grandeur rearing 
Its top, bold beacon of the summer sea, 
From my fixed eye is slowly disappearing, 
Melting, a morning dream, in Day’s reality. 


On—on we speed !—no more shall I behold thee, 
Isle of green palms! fair mimic continent! 
Morn’s golden clouds in loving arms enfold thee, 
Still on thy fading shore my eye is bent: 
Inursed the hope that on thy palmy bosom 
I’d plant my garden and my life with flowers ; 
That round my brow Health’s drooping wreath should blossom, 
Or Life’s decay be soothed by balmy vernal hours. 
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That hope is fled—the melancholy ocean 
Opens before me its horizon wide, 

Again to struggle with the storm’s commotien, 
And build new hopes on the uncertain tide : 

Yet, like the diamond in dim twilight spending 
Thegtreasured daylight of a thousand years, 

Thy sun-bright charms, in Memory’s vista blending, 

Shall soothe bleak Sorrow’s frown and gild my after tears. 


Ls oe oa 





Sweet Shaddock-Grove! thy church-yard, wild and lonely; 
The pastoral tombs whose epitaphs are flowers, 

Treasured in household vases, haunted only 
By orphan maid or soul from heavenly bowers ; 

The Lovers’ graves,” where genilest waters, laving, 
Sing with the Filaost sad a requiem low ; 

Their ruined homes, like Grecian ruins, braving 

The sweep of palsying years, and older lovelier grow. 

















Sun-painted birds, amid the foliage glancing, 
Where the stray sunbeams seek the waters cold— 
The music-waters where stream lilies, dancing 
O’er the gold fishes, their rich leaves unfold ; 
The Cardinal, fluttering like a crimson blossom 
From the long bough where the Bengali sings, 
Reflected clearly in the wave’s blue bosom, 
Where bloom and live anew a thousand glorious things. 


icc | 
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The gurgling brook, o’erarched with green boughs sunny, 
Where luscious Plantain hangs its golden fruit, 
Decked with lecina garlands, rich in honey, 
Where but the wild bird wakes the echoes mute ; 
Pictures by limner deft but rarely painted— 
Pictures e’en warmer than poetic-dreams; 
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* I visited the tombs of Paul and Virgiaia, accompanied by M. Du- 
pout, one of the first advocates of Mauritius. The supposed tombs, 
now in a sad, dilapidated state, were reared by M D’s father, on the 
Property (since passed into an English proprietor’s hands) where he 
spent his boyhood’s hours. The scene is exceedingly beautiful: how 
could it weli be otherwise beneath such a sky and ornamented with 
such & prodigal wealth of lowers? But it must have been either love- 
lier some years back, or seemed so through the golden atmosphere of 
the Past, thought M. D., out of temper with the Euglish Vandal who 
had allowed the little stream to become choked up with weeds and 
Populated by a flock of ducks, which profaned even the bath in which 


pe 


im, 
he wes wont to cool his boyish limbs at morn, or sail his mimic three- 
e, ae So anti-poetic indeed grew he that he at length vented his 
*pleen in the following epigram, which I have endeavored to render 
r Ind, Mtersely as may be : 
. Poor Lovers! born beneath a withering star; 
Between your homes thundered an ocean harsh ; 
And now, though dead, Fate stiil will on ye war ; 
. Your graves are severed by a fetid mursh !” 


This however is unjust. 


| Filaos—A specios of trees, generally planted over tombs, the long 
filmy leaves of which emit a plaintive, melancholy sound when stirred 
by the wind. The Cardinal, a red bird, and the Bengali, ruby-speck- 
td, « little larger than the wren, are song-birds of the Tropics. 












Pure as the earth ere Man its flowers had tainted; 
Rich as the verdure nursed by Eden's living streams. 


Bright Isle of Palms! old Ocean's locks perfuming, 
One last fond look on thy slow-melting shore, 

In spring eternal neath the day-god blooming, 
Sadly I cast, then face the billows roar. 

Thus Proserpine one breathless gaze of sadness 
Threw, ere to darkness hurried in her prime, 

On Enna’s vale, the sun's green realm of gladness, 

Robed in the sunny charms of soft Sicilian clime. 


Soon shall I hail, through storms, that sombre Island 
Where the bold bird of battle furled its wings : 

Grand is the thought—my fond heart yet is Highland, 
And to thy mountains, like a wild-flower, clings ; 

Thy mountains pure, which late I hailed so gladly, 
Weary of Ocean’s dread immensity : 

Oh that my words were music wild !—how sadly 

Should flow the last farewell I waft for aye to thee! 


GOETHE. From The Dial. 


FReM ‘THOUGHTS ON MODERN LITERATURE,’ BY R. W. EMERSON, 


W.F. 





* «  «* Or all men, he who has united in himself, and 
that in the most extraordinary degree, the tendencies of the 
era, is the German poet, naturalist, and philosopher—Goethe. 
Whatever the age inherited or invented, he made his own.— 
He has owed to Commerce and to the victories of the under- 
standing all their spoils. Such was his capacity that the maga- 
zines of the world’s ancient or modern wealth, which arts and 
mtercourse and skepticism could command—he wanted them 
all. Had there been twice so much, he could have used it as 
well. Geologist, mechanic, merchant. chemist, king, radical, 
painter, composer—ail worked for him. and a thousand men 
seemed to look through his eyes He learned as readily as 
other men breathe. Of all the men of this time, not one has 
seemed so much at. home in it as he. He was not afraid to 
live; and in him this ercyclopedia of facts, which it has been 
tke boast of the age to compile, wrought an equal effect. He 
was knowing ; he was brave; he was clean from all narrow- 
ness ; he has a perfect propriety and taste—a quality by no 
means common to the German writers. Nay, since the earth, 
as we said, had b>come a reading-room, the new opportunities 
seem to have aided him to be that resolute realist he is, and 
seconded his sturdy determination to see things for what they 
are. To look at him, one would say there was never an ob- 
server befure. What sagacity. what industry of observation ! 
To read his record is a frugality ef time, for you shall find no 
word that does not stand fur a thing, and he is of that com- 
prehension which can see the value of truth. His love of na- 
ture has seemed to give a new meaning to that word. There 
was never man more domesticated in this world than he ; and 
he is an apology for the analytic spirit of the period because 
«f his analy-is always wholes were the result. All conven- 
tions, all traditions ke rejected. And yet he felt his entire 
right and duty to stand before and try and judge every fact in 


nature. He thought it necessery tu dot round with his own || 


pen the entire sphere of knowables; and for many of his sto- 
ries this seems the only reason: Here is a piece of humanity 
I had hitherto omitted to sketch ; take this. He does not say 
so in syllables, yet a sort of consc’entious feeling he had to be 
up to the universe is the best account and apology for many of 
them. He shared also the subjectiveness of the age, and that 
too in both the senses I have discriminated. With the 
sharpest eye for form, color, botany, engraving, medals, per- 
sons, and manners, he never stop at surface, but pierced 
the purpose of a thing, and studied to reconcile that pu: pose 
with his own being. What he could so reconcile was good ; 
what he could not was false. Hence a certain greatness en- 
circles every fact he treats; for to him it has a soul, an eter- 
nal reason why it was so, and not otherwise. This is the se- 
cret of that deep realism which went about among all objects 
he beheld to find the cause why they must be what they are. 
Tt was with him a favorite task to find a theory of every insti- 
tution, custom, art, work ef art, which he observes. Witness 
his explanation of the Italian mode of reckoning the hours of 
the day. as growing out of the Italian climate ; of the obelisk 
of Egypt, as growing out of a common natural fracture in the 
granite parallelopiped in Upper Egypt; of the Doric architec 
ture, and the G ; of the Venetian music of the gondolier 
originating ia the habit of the fishers’ wives of the Ledi sing- 
ing to their husbands on the sea; of the Amphitheatre, which 


is the enclosure of the natural cup of heads that itself 
round every spectacle in the street; of the coloring of Titian 
and Paul Veronese, which one may verify in the common dey- 
light in Venice every afternoon; of the Carnival at Rome ; of 
the domestic rural architecture in Italy, and many the like 
examples. 

But also that other vicious subjectiveness, that vice ef the 
time, infected him also. We are provoked with his Olympian 
self-complacency, the patronising air with which he vouch- 
safes to tolerate the genius and performances ef other mortals, 

‘ the good Hiller,’ ‘our excellent Kant,’ ‘the friendly Wie- 
land,’ &c. &c. There isa good letter from Wieland ey ang 
in which Wieland relates that Goethe read to a select 

his journal of a tour in Switzerland with the Grand 

and their th Valois and over the St. Gothard. 
“It an say Wied » “as good as anor Anabasis, 
The piece is one of his most masterly pi ions, and is 
thought and written with the greatness peculiar to him. The 
fair hearers were enthusiastic at the nature in this piece; I 
liked the sly art in the composition, whereof they saw noth- » 
ing, still better. It is a true poem, so concealed is the art 
too. But what most remarkably in this eas in all his other 
works distinguishes him from Homer and Shakééfeare, is, that 
| the Me, the Jie ego, every where glimmers through, although 
| witho.t any boasting and with an infinite fineness.” This 
| subtle element of egotism in Goethe certainly does not seem 
to deform his compositions, but to lower the moral influence 
of the man. He differs from all the great in the total want 
of frankness. Whoso saw Milton, whoso saw Shakspeare, 
saw them do their best, and utter their whole heart manlike 
among their brethren. No man was permitted to call Goethe 
brother. He hid himself, and worked always to astonish, 
which is an egotism, and therefore little. 

If we try Goethe by the ordinary canons of criticism, we 
sould say that his thinking is of great altitude, and all level; 
—hot a high succession ef summits, but a high Asiatic table 
land. Dramatic power, the rarest talent in literature, he has 
very little. He has an eye constant to the fact of life, and 
that never pauses in its advance. But the great felicities, 
the miracles of poetry, he has never. It is all design with 
him, just thought and instructed expression, analogies, allu- 
sion, illustration, which knowledge and correct thinking sup- 
ply ; but of Shakspeare and the transcendant muse, ne sylla- 
ble. Yet in the court and law to which we erdinarily speak, 
and without adverting to absolute standards, we claim for 
him the praise of truth, of fidelity to his intellectual nature. 
He is the king of all scholars. In these days and in this 
country, where the scholars are few and idle, w! men read 
easy books and sleep after dinner, it seems as if no book could 
so safely be put in the hands of young men as the letters of 
Goethe, which attest the incessant activity of this man to 
eighty years, in dn endless variety of studies with 
cheerfulness and greatness of mind. They cannot 
without shaming us into an emulating industry. 
have the prai-e of the love of truth. We chink, 
| contemplate the stuperdous glory of the world, that it were 
life enough for one man merely to lift his hands 
St. Augustine, ‘ Wrangle who pleases, I will wonder.’ 
this he did. Here was a man, who, in the feeling that 
| thing itself was so admirable as to leave all comment behind, 
| went up and down from object te object, lifting the veil from 
every one, and did ne more. What he said of Lavater, may 
trulier be said of him, that “ it was fearful to stand in the 
presence of one, before whom all the boundaries within which 
nature has circumscribed our being were laid fiat.” His are 
| the bright and terrible eyes, which meet the modern student 
in every sacred chapel ef thought, in every public enclosure. 

But now, that we may not seem to dodge the question that 
all men ask, nor pay a great man so ill a compliment as to 
praise him only in the conventional and comparative speech, 
Jet us honestly record our thought upon the tetal worth and 
influence of this genius. Does he not ~ ye 
achievement of that age in which he lived, but thet w' it 
would be and is now becoming? And what shall we think 
of that absence of the moral sentiment, that 











poems, of his tales, 
by way of comment on his genius the 
ewakened in us by the story of Wilhelm 

All men have written proudly, nor 
They knew that the intelligent reader would come at last, 
and would them. So d 
Goethe has this in 
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to himself ;—— ‘There are poets enough of the Ideal ; let me 
paint the Actual, as, afver years of dreams, it will still appear 
and reappear to wise men. That all shall right itself in the 
long Morrow, I may well allow, and my novel may easily wait 
for the same regeneration. The age, that can damn it as 
false and falsifying, will see that it is deeply one with the 
genius and history of all the centuries. I have given my char 
acters a bias to error. Men have the same. I have let mis- 
chances befall instead of pee fortune. They do so daily 
And out of many vices and misfortunes, I have let a great 
success grow, as I had knewn in my «wn and many other ex- 
amples. Fierce churchmen and effeminate aspirants wil! 
chide and hate my name, but every keen beholder of life will 
justify my truth, and will acquit me of prejudging the cause 
of humanity by painting it with this morose fidelity, To a 
profound soul is not austere truth the sweetest flattery ?’ 

Yes, O Goethe! but the ideal is truer than the actual.— 
That is ephemeral, but this changes not. Moreover, because 
nature is moral, that mind only can see, in which the same 
order entirely obtains. An interchavgeable Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness, each wholly interfused in the other, must make 
the humors of that eye, which would see causes reaching to 
their Inst effect and reproducing the world for ever. The least 
inequality of mixture, the excess of one element over the 
other, in that degree diminishes the transparency of things, 
makes the world opaque to the observer, and destroys so far 
the value of his ——— N vparticular gifis can counter- 
vail this defect. reading Meister, I am ct armed with the 
insight; to use a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, ‘ it 1s rammed with 
life.’ I find there actual men and women even too faithfully 
ow ge I am, moreover, instructed in the possibility of a 

ighly accomplished society, and taught to look for great 
talent and culture under a grey coat. But this is all. The 
limits of artificial society are never quite out of sight. The 
vicious conventions, which hem us in like prisen walls, and 
which the poet should explode at his touch, stand for all they 
are worth in the’newspaper. I am never lifted above myself 
I am not transported out of the dominion of the senses, or 
cheered with an infinite tendernes:, or armed with a grand 
trust. 

Goethe, then, must be set down as the poet of the Actual, 
not of the Ideal; the t of limitation, not of possibility; of 
this world, and rot of religion and h»pe; in short, if I may 
say so, the poet of prose, and not of poetry. He accepts the 
base doctrine of Fate, and gleans what straggling joys may 
yet remain out of its ban. He is like a banker or a weaver 
with a passion for the country : he steals out of the hot streets 
before sunrise, or after sunset, or on a rare holiday, to get a 
draught of sweet air and a gaze at the magnificence of sum- 
mer, but dares not break from his slavery and lead a man’s 
life in a man’s relation to nature. In that which should be 
his own place he feels like a truant, and is scourged back 
presently to his task and his cell. Poetry is with Goethe 
thus external, the gilding of the chain, the mitigation of his 
fate ; but the muse never assays those thunder-tones which 
cause to vibrates the sun and the moon, which dissipate by 
dreadful melody all this iron network of circumstance, and 
abolish the old heavens and the old earth before the free will 
or Godhead of man. That Goethe hed not a moral percep- 
tion proportionate to his other powers, is not then merely a 
circumstance, as we might relate of a man that he had or had 
not the sense of tune or an eye for colors; but it is the cardi- 
nal fact of health or disease; since, lacking this, he failed in 
the high sense to be a creator, and with divine endowments 
drops by irreversible decree into the common history of ge- 
nius. He was content to fall into the track of vulgar poets, 
and spend on common aims his splendid endowments, and has 
declined the office proffered to now and then a man in many 
centuries in the power of his gerius—of a redeemer of the 
human mind. He has written better than other poets, only 
as his talent was subtler, but the ambition of creation he re- 
fused. Life for him is preitier, easier, wiser, decenter, has 
&@ gem or two more on its robe, but its old eternal burden is 
not relieved; no drop of healthier blood flows yet in his 
veins. Lethim pass. Humanity must wait for its physician 
still at the side of the road, and confess as this man goes out 
that they have served it better who assured it out of the inno 
cent hope in tteir hearts that a physician will come, than this 
majestic irtist, with all the treasuries of wit, of science, and 
of power at his commsnd. 


The criticism, which is not eo much spoken as felt in re- 
ference to Goethe,{instructs us directly in the hope of literature. 
We feel that a man gifted like him should not leave the world 
as he found it. It is true, though somewhat sad, that every 
fine genius ‘eaches us how to blame himself. Being so much, 
we cannot forgive him for not being more. When one of 
these grand monads is incarnated, whom nature seems to de- 
sign for eternal men and draw to her bosom, we think that 
the old wearinesses of Europe and Asia, the trivial forms of 
daily life will now end, and a new morning break on us all. 
What is Austria? What is England? What is eur graduated 
and petrified social scale of ranks and employments? Shall 
not a poet redeem us from these idolatries, and pale their le- 
gendaryiipstre before the fires of the Divine Wisdom which 
burn in his heart? Ali that in our sovereign moments each 
of us has divined of the powers of thought, all the hints of 





And this is the insatiable craving which alternately sad- 
dens and gladdens men at this day. The Doctrine of the 
Life of Man established after the truth through all his facul- 
ties ;—this is the thought which the literature of this hour 
meditates and labors to say. Thisis that which tunes the 
tongue and fires the eye and sits in the silence of the youth. 
Verily it will not long want articulate and melodious ex res- 
sion. There is nothing in the heart but comes presently to 
the lips. The very depth cf the sentiment, which is the author 
of all the cutaneous life we see, is guarantee for the riches of 
science and of song in the age to come. He, who doubts 
wxether this age or this country can yield any contribution to 
the literature of the world, only betrays his own blindness to 
the necessities of the human soul. Has the power of poetry 
ceased, or the need 7 Have the eyes ceased to see that which 
they would have, and which they have not? Have they ceased 
to see other eyes? Are there no lonely, anxious, wondering 
children, who must tell their tale? Are we not ever more 
whipped by thought ; 
‘In sorrow steeped and steeped in love 
Of thoughts not yet incarnated ?’ 
The heart beats in this age as of old, and the passions are 
busy as ever. Nature has not lost one ringlet of her beauty, 
one impulse of resistance and valer. From the necessity of 
loving none are exempt, and he that loves must urter his de- 
sires. Acharm as radiant as beauty ever beamed, a love that 
fainteth at the sight of its object. is new to-day. 

*The world does not run smoother than of old, 

There are sad haps that must be told.’ 

Man is not so far lost but that he suffers ever the great 
Discontent, which is the elegy of his loss and the prediction 
of his recovery. In the gay saloon he laments that these 
figures are not what Raphael and Guercino painted. With- 
ered though he stand, and trifler though he be, the august 
spirit of the world looks out from his eyes. In his heart he 
knows the ache of spiritual pain, and his thoughts can ani- 
mate the sea and land. What then shall binder the Genius 
of the time from speaking its thought? It cannot be silent, 
if ic would. It will write in a higher spirit, and a wider 
knowledge, and with a grander practical aim, than ever yet 
guided the pen of poet. It will write the annals of a changed 
world, and record the descent of priaciples into practice, of 
love into Government, of love into Trade. It will describe 
the new heroic hfe of man, the now unbelieved possibility of 
simple living and of clean and nobie relations with men. R-- 
ligion will bind again these that were sometime frivolous, cus- 
tomury, enemies, skeptics, self-seekers, into a joyful reverence 
for th- circumambient Whoie, and that which was ecstasy 
shali become daily bread. E. 


REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


An eminent men of our times, whom [ came to knowin my 
later visits to London, was the Rev. Edward Irviog. He, 
unfortunately fur his own reputation, sinned so eno: mously 
against prudence, and indeed egairst all sanity of mind, dur- 
ing the latter part of his carzer; his wiitings and his actions 
were so equaliy indicative of an unsettled intellect; that, 
with most people, this sad revolution in his nature has availed 
to extinguish the recollection of that unequaled splendor of 
appearance with which he convulsed all London at his first 
debut. He was, unquestionably, by many, many degrees, the 
greatest orator of our times. Of him, indeed, more than of 
any man whom I have seen throughout my whole experience, 
it might be sai+, with truth and with emphasis, that he was a 
Boanerges, a son of thunder; and, ina sense, even awful and 
unhappy for himself, it might be affirmed that h- had a demon 
within himself. Doubt there can now be none tha: he was 
insane, or partially so, from the very first. Not many weeks 
after his first burst upon the metropolis, [ had the pleasure of 
meeting him at a dinner party. He was in exuberant spirits; 
and he strode about the drawing room, before dinner, with 
the air of one who looked upon himself as clothed with the 
functions of Jonah sent to Nineveh, or of Paul upon a celes- 
tial mis-ion to the Gentiles. He talked a good deal of phre- 
nology, and in the tone of one who had entirely adopted its 
great jeading doctrines. My head, with a very slight apology 
for doi: g so, he examined: his report, being somewhat flat- 
tering, L shall not repeat, further than that ‘‘ conscientious- 
ness’’ was found in great strength, and “ veneration,” which 
were the chief mora/ indications that he detected. We 
walked homewards together; and, as it happened that our 
roads coincided for three miles or more, we had a good deal 
of conversation. In one thing he thoroughly agreed with me, 
viz., in disliking common literary society, by comparison with 








that of people less pretending, left more to the impulses of 
their natura’ unchecked feelings, and entertaining opinions 
less modeled upon what they read. One ebullition of his 
own native disposition was, however, not yeryamiable. Near 
Charing Cross, a poor houseless female vagrant came up to 
us and asked charity. Now, it was in uo respect surprising 
to me, that Mr. Irving should refuse to give her anything, 
knowing that so many excellent people systematically set 
their faces against street alms; and a man,the most kind- 
hearted in the world, whose resources are limited, may very 
reasonably prefer throwing whatever he has at his disposal 
into the channels of well organized charitable institutions. 





omnipresence and energy which have caught 
should unfold tad comtituetas, =o 





Not, therefore, the refusal, but the manner of the refusal, it 


was which surprised me. Mr. Irving shook off the poor shiv- 








ering suppliant, whose manner was timid and dejected, with * 


a roughness that would have better become a parish 
rowards a stout masterful beggar, counterfeiting the 
character of shipwrecked mariner. Yet I am far from thi 
ing, or wishing to insisuate, that Edward Irving was d 

in benignity. It was the overmastering demoniac fervor of hig 
nature, the constitutional riot in his blood, more than any 
barshness of disposition, which prompted his fiercs refusal 
It is remarkable, ard I mention it as no proof of any 

of myself, but, on the contrary, as a proof of broad and ps 
pable indications. open and legible to him who ran, that from 
what [ saw of Mr. Edward Irving at this first interview, ] 
drew an augury, and immediately expressed it to more thay 
one friend, that he was destined to a melancholy close of hig 
career, in lunacy. I drew my judgement from the expression 
and the peculiar res:lessness of his eye, combined wich the up. 
tamable fervor of his manner, and his evident craving after 
intense states of excitement. 1 bel eve that public applause, 
or at least public sympathy with Lis own agitated condition 
of f eling, and public attention, a! any rate to himself, asq 
great moral power thundering and lightening through the up. 
per regions of the London atmos ‘here, realy became indis. 
pensable to his comfort. The effect of his eloquence, great 
as that certainly was, bad been considerably exaggerated to 
the general e-timate, by the obstacles opposed to the 
curiosity, in the mere necessities of the nerrow chapel within 
which he preached. Stories of carriege pannels beaten in, 
chapel windows beaten ou’, as entrances for ladies of rank 
and distinguished senators—such stories to awaken the public 
interest, and then (as consequences of that interest, which 
reacted t@ sustain and widen it) ‘steries of royal princesses, 
lord chancellors, and prime ministers, going, in spite of all 
difficulties, to hear the new apostle of the North—these things 
procured for Mr. Irving, during the early noviciate of his 
London career, if not great audiences, (which, numerically 
speaking, his chapel would not have admitted,) yet so memo 
rable a conflict of competition for the small space available 
to those who had no private right of admissivn, that inevitably 
the result was misunderstood, or, at least, misappreciated by 
the public. The smaller was the disposable accommodation, 
so much the hotter was the contest: and thus a small chapel, 
and asmall congregatio told m.re effectually in his favor, 
more emphatically proclaimed his sudden popularity, than the 
largest could havedone Meantime,'the presbytery, availing 
themselves of the sudden enthusiasm cslled into life by this 
splendid meteor, collected large subscriptions for a new chapel, 
This, being built upon a scale proportioned to the money, of 
fered ample accommodation to the public curiosity. That 
feeling could net wholly have subsided; but many, like Wil- 
berforce, had found themselves sufficiently gratified by a single 
experience of Mr. Irving’s powers; others, upon principle, 
were unwilling to leave their old pastors—not to mention thet, 
fer the maj rity, this would have involved a secession from the 
particular creed te which they adhered; and, when deductions 
were made trom Mr. Irving’s audiences, upon these and other 
accounts, those who still went as extra auditors were no lon- 
ger numerous enough, now that they were diffused through a 
large chapel, to create the former tumultuous contests for ad- 
mission. ‘The enthusiasm of the public had now subsided. 
and settled into a condition more uniform, and no longer ce 
pable of holding upa mirror which reflected Mr. Irving's own 
intense state of exaltation. It was the state of collapse which 
succeeded in his mind, the want of correspondence which he 
found between the public zeal to be taught or moved and his 
own to teach or move; this it was, I hardly doubt, which 
drove him int» those crazy speculations which eventually cest 
him the general respect, and led to an open breach between 
himself and the trustees for the management of the property 
embarked upon the chapel Unable to win the popular a 
tonishment by the legitimate display of his extraordinary 
powers, he attempted to secure the same end by extravagance. 
The whole extent of this extravagance, it is true that he 
not perceive; for his mind «as unhinged. But still the in- 
savity, which had preyed upon him from the very first, lay 
more in his moral nature and in a disease of his will than in 
the functions of his intellect. Disappointment, vexation of 
heart, wounded pride, and, latterly, perhaps, some tinge of 
remorse for the abuse which he had made of his magnificent 
endowments, all combined, with the constitutional feverin his 
blood, to sap his health and spirits. That he was very ur 
happy, latterly, I have no doubt ; nor was I. for my part, ever 
called upon to feel so powerfully the conviction that hen 
was a ruined man of genius, and a power in the first rank of 
great moral agencies, an orator the most Demosthenic of our 
age, descending rapidly to night and utter extinction, as dur 
ing the whole latter years of Edward Irving's troubled exist 
ence, 
Mr. Caaning, a most accomplished orator himself, and, a8 & 
great artist, the first orator of our times, but perhaps, for 
that very reason, less likely to do full justice in a case of power 
that was altogether natural, and no way indebted to art, even 
he (when visiting Mr. Bolton of Storrs, on Windmere) aaid 
something very nearly approaching to what I have here 

I did not hear it myself; but I afterwards heard it from many 
who did. He was the only man of our times who ret 
one’s idea ef Paul preaching at Athens, or defending himself 





before King Agnppa. Terrific meteor! unhappy son ru = 


vid genius, which mastered thyself even more thap 





I am not singular in my estimate of him aa an orators, , 
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ii which at one time hung upon thy lips! were. the 


cup of life once again presented to thy lips, wouldst thou 
drink again; or wouldst thou rather turn away from it with 
ing abomination ? 


of man set le only upon thy colossal powers, without 


a thought of those intellectual aberrations which were more 
powerful for thy own ruin, than for the misleading of others! 
[Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for Oct. 





For the New-Yorker. 
SPRING-TIME. 
Written for the Lady opposite. 
Translated from the French of Beranger. 
I HAVE seen, and I have thrown her 
Many a kiss, the winter long ; 
I have loved, yet have not known her ; 
I have sung her many a song. 
Through the bare and leafless branches 
We made love the live-long day ; 
Spring has come, the leaves are budding— 
Hateful Spring-time! stay away! 
Dark green leaves the branches cover; 
O’er her form a veil is spread; 
And the birds no longer hover 
Round her door in search of bread: 
When they came, fond love came with them; 
’T was the loveliest hour of day: 
How I blest the snow that brought them! 
Hateful Spring-time! stay away! 
Without thee, I still should see her, 
When she sinks to her repose ; 
Fresh as poets paint the morning, 
Blooming as the dewy rose. 
And at eve, while I am watching, 
Life’s bright star would veil its ray, 
Soon as she was lost in slamber— 
Hateful Spring-time! stay away ! 


Oh the happy hours of Winter ! 
Would that they for aye might last! 

When the hail against the window 
Rattles in the sweeping blast, 

What care I for Spring’s sweet flowers— 
Its clear night, its cloudless day ? 

They can never match these hours— 
Hateful Spring time! stay away! 





From ‘ The Dial’ for October. 
THE ART OF LIFE---THE SCHOLAR’S 
CALLING. 


Lire is an art. When we consider what life may be to all, 
and what it is to most, we shall see how little this art is yet 
understood. What life may be to all, is shown us in the lives 
of the hon:red few, whom we have learned to distinguish from 
the rest of mankind, and to worship as the heroes and saints 
of the world. What life is to most, is seen wherever we turn 
our eyes. To all, life may be freedom, progress, success. To 
most men it is bondage, failure, defeat. Some have declared 
all lifeto be a tragedy. The tife of most men is rightly so 
termed. What can be more tragic! than after long years of 
weary watching and ceaseless toil, in which all the joy and 
strength of our days have been wasted 1n pursuit of some dis- 
tant good, to find, at last, that the good thus sought was a 
shadow, a sham—that the sum total of our endeavor, with no 
positive increase, has left us minus our youth, our faculties, our 
hope, and that the threescore years have been a live-long illu- 
sion. This is the great ground-tragedy in which all other 
tragedies and sorrows and defeats of man’s life are comprised. 
Such is the actual condition of mankind. Look at our edu: 
cated mer. Of the hundreds whom every year sends forth to 
wander in the various paths of active life, how many are there 
who find or even seek the bread that alone can satisfy the hun- 
gering, dreaming heart of man? How many sell their strength 
and waste their days and ‘file their minds’ for some paltry 
clerkship, or judgeship, or senatorship, or some phantom which 

term a competense, or, at the best, some dream of Fame 
—‘ ingens glorie cupido que etiam sapientibus novissima ex- 
uiture’—and find, waen the race is done and the heat is won, 
that they are no nearer than before the true end of their be- 
ing, and that the great work of life is still to do ! 


The work ef life, so far as the individual is concerned, and 
that to which the scholar is particularly called, is self-culéure 
—the perfect uafolding of our individual mature. To this end, 

all others, the art of which [ speak directs our attention 
and points our endeavor. There is no man, it is presumed, 
to whom this object is wholly indifferent, who would not wil 
lingly possess this, too, along with other prizes, provided the 
attainment of it were compatible with personal ease and worldly 
geod. But the business of self-culture admits of no compro- 
Toni. Either it must be made a distiact aim, er wholly aban- 


“T respect the man,” says Goethe, “ who knows distinctly 


Sleep, Boanerges! and let the 
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stand their ewn aims. They have undertaken to build a tow- 
er, and spend no more labor on the foundation than would be 

to erect a hut.”” Is not this an exact description of 
most men’s strivings? Every man undertakes to build his 
tower, and no one counts the cost. In all things the times 
are marked by a want of steady aim and patient industry.— 
There is scheming ard plotting in abundance, but no conside- 
rate, persevering effort. The young man launches inte life 
with no definite course in view. If he goes into trade, he has 
perhaps a general desire to be rich, but he has at the same 
time an equally strong desire for present gratification and lux- 
urious living. He is unwilling to pay the price of his ambi- 
tion. He endeavors to secure che present, and lets go the 
future. He turns seed-time iato harvest, eats the corn which 
he ought to plant. If he goes into professional life, he sets 
out with a general desire to be eminent, but without consider- 
ing in what particular he wishes to excel, and what is the 
price of that excellence. So he divides his time and talents 
among a great variety of pursuits; endeavoring to be all 
toings, he becomes superficial in proportion as he is universal, 
and having acquired a brief reputation as as it is 
short lived, sinks down into hopeless insignificance. 

Every thing that man desires may be had for a price. The 
world is truer to us than we are to ourselves. In the great 
bargain of lie no one is duped but by his own miscalculations, 
or baffled but by his own unstable will. If any man fail in the 
thing which he desires, it is because he is not true to himself, 
| he has no sufficient inclination to the object in question. He 
is unwilling to pay the price which it costs. 

Of self-culture, as of all other things worth seeking, the 
price is a single devotion to that object—a devotion which 
shall exclude all aims and ends, that do not directly or indi- 
rectly tend to promote it. In this service jet no man flatter 
himself with the hope of light work and ready wages. The 
work is hard and the wages are slow. Better pay in money 
orin fame may be found ia any other path than this. The 
motive to engage in this work is its own inherent worth, an? 
the sure satisfaction which accom panies the consciousness of 
progress, in the true direction toward the stature of a perfect 
man. Let him who would build this tower consider well the 
cost, whether in energy and endurance he have sufficient to 
finish it. Much, that he has been accustomed to consider as 
mest desirable, he will have to renounce. Much, that other 
men esteem as highest and follow after as the grand reality, 
he will have to forego. No emoluments mustseduce him from 
the rigor of his devotion. Noengagements beyond the merest 
necessities of life must interfere with his pursuit. A meagre 
economy must be his income. ‘ Srare fast, that oft with gods 
doth diet,’ must-be hisfare. The rusty coat must be his badge. 
Obscurity must be his distinction. He must consent to see 
younger and smaller men take their places above bim in Church 
and State. He must become a living sacrifice, and dare to 
lose his li‘e in order that he may find it. 

The scholar of these days has no encouragement, from with- 
out. A cold and timid policy every where rebukes his aspira- 
tions. Every where ‘ advice, with scrupulous head,’ seeks to 
dehort and deter. Society has no rewards for him. Society 
rewards none but those who will do its work, which if the 
scholar undertake, he must straightway neglect his own. The 
business of society is not the advancement of the mind, but 
the care of the body. It is not the highest culture, but the 
greatest comfort. Accordingly, an endless multiplication of 
physical conveniences—an infinite economy hss become the 
eultus, the worship of the age. Religion itself has been forced 
to minister in this service. No longer a divine life—aa end in 
itself, it has become a mere instrument and condition of com- 
fortable living, either in this earth or in some transmundane 
state. A more refined species of sensual enjoyment is the 
uttermost it holds out. 


On all hands, man’s existence is converted into a prepara- 
tion for existence. We do not properly live in these days, 
but every where, with — inventionsand complex arrange 
ments, are getting ready to live; like that King of Epirus, 
who was all his hfetime preparing to take his ease, but must 
first conquer the world. The end is lost in the means. Life is 
smothered in appliances. We cannot get to ourselves, there 
are so many external comforts to wade through. Conscious- 
ness stops half way. Reflection is dissipated in the circum- 
stances of our environment. Goodness is exhausted in aids to 
goodness, and all the vigor and health of the soul is expended 
in quack contrivances to build it up. O! for some moral 
Alaric, one is tempted to exclaim, who should sweep away, 
with one fe:'l swoop, all that has been in this kind—all the 
manuals and false pretensions of modern culture, and place 
man once more on the eternal basis of original Nature. We 
are paying dearer than we imagine fur our boasted improve- 
ments. The highest life—the highest enjoyment, the point at 
which, after all our wanderings, we mean to laxd, is the life 
of the mind—the enjoyment of thought. Between this life 
and any one point of outward existence, there is never but 
one step, and that step is an act of the will, which no aids 
from without can supersede or even facilitate. We travel 
round and reund in a circle of facilities, and come at last to 
the point from which we set out. The mortal leap remains 
still to be made. ; 





With these objects and tendencies the business of self-cul- 


what he wishes. The greater part of all the mischief in the || ture has nothing todo. Its objects are immediate and ulti- 
world arises from the fact that men do not sufficiently under- || mate. Its aim is to live now, to live in the present, to live in 


te highent, The om here is one with the end. With 
opposite views the scholar must ct nothing from So- 
ciety, but may deem himself happy, if hate day-labor, which 
necessity imposes, Society will give him his hiré, and beyond 
that will leave him free to follow his proper calling, which he 
must either pursue with exclusive devotion, or wholly aban- 
don. The more needful is it that he bring to the conflict the 
Prometheus spirit of endurance, which belongs of old te his 
work and line, 

Beside this voluntary abstinence from tempo al advantages 
and public affairs, the business of self-culture requires a re- 
nunciation of present notoriety, and a seclusion more or less 
rigorous from the public eye. The world is t o much with 
us. We live out of doors. An all-present pub icity attends 
our steps. ur life isin print. Atevery turn we are gaz-t 
ted and shown upto ourselves. Society has be ome a cham 
ber of mirrors, where our slightest movement is »rought home 
to us with thousandfold refleciions. The con quence isa 
morbid consciousness, a habit of living for effect, utterly in- 
compatible with wholesome effort and an earnest mind. No 
heroic character, no depth of feeling, or clearness of insight 
can ever come of such a life. All that is best in human at- 
tainments springs from retirement. Whoso has conceived 
with'n himself any sublime and fruitful thought, or proposed 
to himself any great work or life, has been guided thereto by 
solitary musing. In the ruins of the capitol, Gibbon conceiv- 
ed his immortal “‘ Rome.”” Ina cavern on the banks of the 
Saale, Klopstock meditated his ‘ Messiak.’’ In the privacy 
of Wools , Newton surmised the law which pervades 
the All. In the solitude of Erfurt, Luther received inte his 
soul the new evangile of faith and freedom, 

“ And if we would say true, 
Much to the man is due 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reservéd and austere, 
As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot, 
Could by industrious valor climb, 
To ruin the great work of Time, 
And cast the Kingdoms old 
Into another mould.” 

In retirement we first become acquainted with ourselves, 
our means, avd ends. There no strange form interposes be 
tween us and the truth. No paliry vanitycheats us wih false 
shows and aims. The film drops from our eyes. While we 
gaze the vision brightens; while we muse the fire burns. 
Retirement, too, is the parent of freedom. From living much 
among men we come to ape their views and faiths, and order 
our principles, our lives as we do our coats, by the fashion 
of the times. Let him who aspires to popular favor and the 
suffrage of his contemporaries court the public eye. But 





whoso would perfect himself and bless the world with any 
great work or example, must hide his young days in “ some 
reclusive and religious life out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and 
injuries.” 
Whatever selfishness there may seem in such a discipline 
as this, exists only in appearance. The influence it would 
have upon Society would in fact, be hardly less beneficial than 
its influence on the individual himself. In self-culture lies 
the ground and condition of allculture. Not those, who seem 
most earnest in promoting the culture of Society, do most ef- 
fectually promote it, We have reformers in abundance, but 
few who, in the end, will be found to have aided essentially 
the cause of human improvement; either because they have 
failed to illustrate in themselves the benefits they wished to 
confer, and the lesson they wished to inculcate, or because 
there is a tendency in mankind to resist overt efforts to guide 
and control them. The silent influence of example, where no 
influence is intended, is the true reformer. The only efficient 
power, in the moral world, is attraction. Society are more 
benefited by one sincere life, by seeing how one man has 
helped himself, than by all the projects that human po icy has 
devised for theirsalyation. The Christian praca sae might 
iest influence the world has known—was the product of a 
great example. 

Every period has its own wants, and different epochs re- 
quice a different discipline. There are times when man 
are served by conformity ; and there are times when a sterner 
discipline is required to revive the heroic spirit in a puny and 
servile age. When the Athenian mind, emasculated by the 
luxury which succeeded the Persian wars, and corrupted by 
the mischievous doctrines of the Sophists, had lost its fine 
sense of justice and truth; then arose, with austere front and 
wholesome defiance, the Cynics and the Stoics, whose fan was 
in th*ir hands, and whose lives went than Plato's 
words. That the present is a period when examples like 
these would not be unprofitable, no one, I think, can doubt 
who hasconsidered well its characteristic tendencies and 
wants—the want of courage, the want of faith, the hollowness 
of Church and State, the shallowness of teachers, 

“ Whose lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretc straw,” 


the hunger of the taught, who “ look up and are not fed,” and 








the frequent t, which he who listens may hear from ali 
the better ia the land. The time has come when go »4 
words are no longer of any avail. Book-teachiag has become 
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effete. Ne man teaches with authority. All are eager to 
speak, none are willing to hear. What the age requires is not 


books, but example, high, heroic example; not words but 
deeds ; not societies but men—men who shall have their root 
in themselves, and attract and convert the world by the beav- 
ty of their fruits. All truth must be lived before it can be 
adequately known or taught. Men are anterior to systems. 
Great doctrines are not the origin, but the product, of great 
lives. The Cynic practice must precede the Stoic philoso- 
y, and out of Diogenes’s tub came forth in the end the wis- 
om of Epictetus, the eloquence of Seneca, and the piety of 
Antonine. 

On this ground I am disposed to rejoice in those radical 
movements, which are everywhere springing up in the discon- 
tentented spirits and misguided efforts of modern reform. 
Perfectionism, Grahamism, Noaresistance, and all the forms 
of ultraism, blind and headlong as they seem, have yet a 
meaning which, if it cannot command assent, muet at least 
preclude contempt. They are gropings of men who have 
waked too soon while the rest of mankind are yet wrapt in 
sleep, and the new day still tarries in the East. The philos- 
opher sees through these efforts, and knows that they are not 
the light that is tu come; but he feels that they are sent to 
bear witness of the light, and hails them as the welcome to- 
kens of approacning day. However our reason may disallow, 
however our taste may reject them, ihe thoughtful mind will 
perceive there the symptoms of a vitality which appears no- 
where else. They are the life, however spasmodic, of this 
generation. There, or nowhere, beats the heart of the cen- 
tury. Thus the new in Church and State is always preceded 
wy a cynical, radical spirit, which wages war with the old. 

very genuine reform has its preacher in the wilderness. First 
the Cynic John with hair cloth and fasts, then the God-man 
Jesus with the bread of life. 

Meanwhile the scholar has his function, too, in this baptism 
of repentance. For him, too, the age has its problem and 
its task. What other reformers are to the moral culture, he 
must be to the mind of his age. By taste averse, by calling 
exempt, from the practical movements areund him, to him is 
committed the movement of thought. He must be a radical 
in speculation, an ascetic in devotion, a Cynic in independence, 
an anchorite in his habits, a perfectionist in discipline. Se- 
cluded from without, and nourished from within, self-sustain- 
ed and self-sufficing, careless of blame, intent always on the 
highest, he must rebuke the superficial attainments, the hol- 
low pretensions, the feeble efforts, and trivial productions, of 
his contemporaries, with the thoroughness of his acquisitions, 
the reach of his views, the grandeur of his aims, the earnest- 
ness of his endeavors. 

It is to such efforts and to such men that we must look for 
the long expected literature of this nation. Hitherto our lite- 
rature has been but an echo of other voices and climes. Gen- 
erally, in the history of nations, song has preceded science, 
and the feeling of a people has been sooner developed than 
its understanding. ith us this order has been reversed 
The national understanding is fully ripe, but the feeling, the 
imagination of the people, has found as yet no adequate ex- 

i We have our men of science, our Franklins, our 
wditches, our Cleavelands ; we have our orators, our states- 
men; but the American poet, the American thinker is yet to 
come. A deeper culture must lay the foundation for him, 
who shall worthily represent the genius and utter the life of 
this continent. A severer discipline must prepare the way 
for our Dantes, our Shaksperes, our Miltons. ‘‘ He who 
would write an epic,” said one of these, “‘ must make his life 
anepic.”” Thistouches our infirmity. We have no practical 
y—no epic lives. Let us but have sincere livers, ear- 
nest, whole-hearted, heroic men, and we shall not want for 
writers and for literary fame. Then shall we see springing 
up, in every part of these Republics, a literature, such as the 
es have not known,—a literature, commensur:te with our 
ea, vast as our destiny and varied as our clime. 
a 


InFLUENcE oF THE SuDDEN AcquisiTION oF WEaLTH.— 
I have frequently noticed shat men who have been very poor, 
fall, when they become suddenly rich, into one of the two ex- 
tremes of improvident expenditure or excessive saving. The 
happy medium is only the result of becoming gradually accus- 
tomed to the change. With many, however, the meanness is 
merely accidental, as if there were a necessity for restraining 
the benevolence of the disposition by an eccentric course. 
One of the most eminent surgeons in London, who had strug- 
gled with poverty for many years, became by a single opera- 
tion almost a rich man; and his reputation being fixed, his 
fees in a single year far exceeded the amount of what be had 
earned in the whole of his preceding career. This gentleman 
had received from a grateful patient in the country a present 
of hams and poultry, and about three hundred eggs. When 
the hamper was unpacked, my wife was present. ‘ Does 
—— like eggs?’ said the surgeon; ‘these are very fine.’ 
My wife replied in the affirmative, and supposed, of course, 
considering the intimacy of our acquaintance, that he would 
have sent one of his servants with a hundred at least te nfy 
house. Deliberately examining his stock, he laid his hand 
upon a large egg, and said, ‘ Well, give him that.’ My wife 
inclined to take this as a joke, but no joke was intended ; and 
he appeared much hurt when his own wife reproached him 
with his meanness. This gentleman, on that very day, had 
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traveled six miles to perform a gratuitous operation, and, as 
I afterwards learned, had left two guineas on the table for the 
use of his patient. Many months after this circumstance 
occurred, I ventured to remonstrate with him on varieus little 
acts of meanness which he had committed. His answer was, 
‘I feel the force of al] that you say; but there are moments 
when the remembrance ef my own sufferings comes over me 
to such an extent, that in the dread—an improbable belief, 
you will ssy—of a return te the deep misery which I have 
felt, I imagine that an act of generosity is almost a crime. 
That I am insane at such times cannot be denied; but, alas! 
who can explain the various phases of the human mind ?’ 
Fraser’s Magaz ne for Oct. 
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RELIGION .....rrom THE DIAL. 


Reuia1on should be ‘a thousand-voiced psalm,’ from the 
heart of man to man’s God, who is the original of Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty, and is revealed in all that is good, true, 
and beautiful. But religion is among us, in general, but a 
compliance with custom; a prudential calculation; a matter 
of expediency; whereby men hope, through giving up a few 
dollars in the shape of pew-tax, and a little time in the form 
of church-going, to gain the tr of h and eternal 
life. Thus Religion has become Profit ; not Reverence of the 
Highest, but vulgar hope and vulgar fear; a working for 
wages, to be estimated by the rules of loss and gain. Men 
love reli as the mercenary worldling his weil-endowed 
wife ; not for herself, but for what she brings. They think 
religion is useful to the old, the sick, and the poor, to charm 
them with a comfortable delusion through the cloudy iand of 
this earthly life; they wish themselves to keep some running 
account therewith, against the day, when they also shall be 
old, and sick, and poor. Christianity has two modes of action, 
direct on the heart and life of a man, and indirect through 
conventions, institutions, and other machinery, and in our 
time the last is almost its sole influence. Hence men reckon 
Christianity as valuable to keep men in order; it would have 
been good policy for a shrewd man to have invented it on 
speculation, like other contrivances, for the utility of the thing. 
In their eyes the church, especially the church for the poor, 
is as the court-house or the jail; the minister is a 
well-educated Sabbath-day constable; and both are parts of 
the great property establishment of the tim-s. They value 
religion, not because it is true and divine, but because it 
serves & They deem it needful as the poll-tax, or 
the militia system, a national bank, or a sub-treasury. They 
value it among other commodities; they might give it a place 
in their inventories of stock, and hope of Heaven, or faith in 
Christ, might be summe:l up in the same column with money 
at one per cent. 

The problem of men is not first the Kingdom of God, that 
is a perfect life on earth, lived for its own sake, but first all 
other things, and then, if the Kingdom of God come of itself, 
or is thrown into the bargain, like packtbread and paper with 
a parcel of goods, why, very well; they are glad of it. It 
keeps ‘all other things’ from soiling. Does religion take 
hold of the heart of us? Here and there, among rich men 
and poor men, especially among women, you shall find a few 
really religious, whose life is a prayer; and Christianity their 
daily breath. They would have been religious had they been 

led among cannibals, and before the flood. They are di- 
vine men; of whom the spirit of God seems to take early 
held, and Reason and Religion to weave up, by celestial in- 
stinct, the warp and woof of their daily life. Judge not the 
age by its religious geniuses. The mass of men care little 
for Christianity ; were it not so, the sins of the forum and the 
market-place, committed in a single month, would make the 
land rock to its centre. Men think of religion at church, on 
the Sabbath; they make sacrifices, often great sacrifices, to 
support public worsbip, and attend it most sedulously, these 
men and women. But here the matter ends. Religion dees 
not come into their soul ; dves not show itself in th-ir house 
keeping and trading. It does not shine out of the wirdows 
of morning and evening, and speak to them at every turn. 
How many young men in the thousand say thus tothemselves, 
Of this will I make sure, a Christian Character and Divine 
Life, all other things be as God sends? How many ever set 
their hearts on any moral and religious object, on achieving a 
perfect character, for example, with a fraction of the interest 
they take in the next election? Nay, woman also must share 
the same condemnation. Theugh into her rich heart God 
more generously sows the divine germs of Religion; though 
this is her strength, her loveliness, her primal excellence, yet 
she also has sold her birth-right for tinsel ornaments, and the 
admiration of deceitful lips. Men think of religion when they 
are sick, old, in trouble, or about to die, forgetting that it is 
a crown of life at all times; man’s choicest privilege ; his 
highest possession; the chain that sweetly links him to Hea 
ven. If good for any thing, it is good tolive by. Itis a small 
thing to die religiously ; a devil could do that; but to live di- 
vine is man’s work. 





tr 
TriuMviRaTE oF BooxseLLeRs.—Three individuals at 
this moment have almost monopolized the bookselling trade 
in Germany. The most powerful of these is Baron Cotta, 
the proprietor of the Algemeine a The Baron is 
8, 





likewise proprietor of six literary periodicals, of a high stand- 


_ of responsibility.” 








ing, and is said to have from 300 to 400 editors in his pay. 





He is stor of the copyright of all the works of Goethe . 
Schiller, Herder, and Uhland. The second of these 
grandees is Reimar, of Berlin, who owns the copyright of all 
the works of Jean Paul, Tiek, Kleist, Johannes von Muller 
Novalis, and Schlegel. The third is Brockhause of Leipsic, 
proprietor of the ‘“‘ Conversations Lexicon,” which alone em. 
ploys the time and talents of 100 literary men. B 

is likewise the publisher of a most colossal ency| 
which, when finished, will consist, at least of 200 volumes: 
and a few months since he commenced a new daily paper, and 
is about to publish, at this moment, a periodical work upon 
the most extensive and peculiar scale. 





RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

Tue absence of political power attached to particular 
church in France, ante with it this good, has tt ceseauae 
degree of tolerance distinct from indifference, which acts as q 
humonizing ingredient in the national character. Not that 
the French Roman Catholic clergy are tolerant ; far from it; 
not that the decided unbeliever is tolerant; this is equally an 
impossibility: but that there is much less of social bickerings, 
domestic heartburnings, and local jealousies caused by dif. 
ferences of religious belief, than in most other nations ef Ey. 
rope. As far as the French are indifferent to religion, it is g 
great misfortune and curse to them, for it renders them jp. 
different to and incapable of morality, and it tends to their ng. 
tional degeneration; but as far as they are tolerant itis a bles. 
sing, for it civilizes them as a people, soothes their political 
passions, and leads them to religious inquiry. One of the 
most distinguished members of the Protestant community in 
France—one of the most tolerant, one of the most amiable, 
and, at the same time, virtuous of her citizens, is M. Guizot, 
He is, at the same time, the most eloquent orator in the legis- 
lative body, and of more individual political weight than 
other naiive of France. This eminent philosopher and histo. 
rian had a rare merit of soon appreciating as it deserved, that 
revolution which he was unable to prevent, and the still rarer 
courage to denounce it in the Chamber of Deputies in its tre 
character, as ‘a national catastrophe,’ the evil effects of which 
it was high time to remedy, while the good ones were turned 
to the best account. M. Guizot, who has long been leoked 
up to as the leader of the Protestant party in France. isa 
great advocate for the political existence of the Roman Catho 
fic church as a civilizing agent, as an element of order in the 
French body politic. In his essay on Catholicism, Protestant. 
ism, and Pmilosophy, he thus expressed a summary of his 
views > 

“ French society is suffering from moral maladies of very 
different natures. There are some who are tired and dix 
gusted with uncertainty and disorder of mind: they have 
need of a port where no tempest can penetrate—of a light 
that never flickers, and of a hand that will never let them 
stumble. They demand from religion support for their weak- 
ness, rather than aliment for their activity. It is requisite 
that religion, while she elevates, should also sustain them, 
and, while touching their hearts, should also subjugate their 
intelligence; it is necessary for them, that while she animates 
their internal life, she should, at the same time, and above all 
things, give them a profound sextiment of security. Catho 
licism is marvelously adapted to this turn of mind, so fre- 
quent of occurrence in our days. It possesses satisfaction for 
such desires, and remedies for such sufferings ; it is able at 
the same time to conquer and to please ; its anchors are strong, 
and its prospects full of attraction for the imagination. 
excels in giving occupation to the soul, at the same time thet 
it allows it to rest; it is acceptable after a period of great 
fatigue, for, without leaving the soul to become cold or inac 
tive, it eases it of much labor, and lightens for it the burden 

° ‘- For other minds also diseased, 

and also estranged from religion, more of intellectual and 
personal activi y is required. These also experience the west 
of returning to God and the faith; but they have got a habit 
of examining all things for themselves, and of admitting only 
what they have acqured by their own Jabors. They are ans 
ious to fly from incredulity; but their liberty is at the same 
time dear to them, and their tendency towards religion is 
caused more by thirst than by Jassitude. It is to souls such 
as these that Protestantism finds access, since, while it tells 
them of piety end faith, it allows and encourages them to 
make use of their reason and their liberty. It is accused of 
being co'd, but this is an error. Protestantism, by making 4 
constant appeal to free and personul inquiry, penetrates fat 
into the soul, and readily becomes an indwelling faith, in 
which the activity of the intelligence keeps up the fervor df 
the heart, instead of extinguishing it. Catholicism and Pre 
testantism should never lose sight of the condition of French 
society, since it is upon that they have got to act. It is not 
between Catholicism and Protestantism that the contest is 
now going on—the con:est of ideas and mastery ; impiety ad 
immorality, these are the enemies which one and the other 
are equally called on to contend with: to reanimate reli 
life, this is the work to wh’ch they are called—a work of 
immensity, for the evil itself is immense. An examination 
ever so slight of the moral state of these masses of men, with 
the mind so fluctuating and the heart so void, who have # 
many desires and so few hopee, and who pass so rapidly te 





fever of the soul to torpidity, is enough to fill one wi 
ancholy and alarm.” , [Blackwood for October. 
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From ‘Frievdship’s Offering,’ for 1841. 
A DREAM. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 


My dream last night !—if dreams be sooth, 
I would that I might wake in pain, 
Ere slumber, through the long, dim night, 
To dream such dream again! 
A dreary dream—if dreams were sooth ; 
But I have learnt they are: not se, 
By many a pleasant dream of youth, 
That mocked me long ago; 
That through my chamber sted its light, 
And made my future very bright ; 
And conjured forms, and voices lent, 
That were to be my guides to-day, 
Like to the angel-friend that went 
With old Tobias by the way. 
But, lost, and lonely, and forlorn, 
Oh! what am I[ this summer morn? 
And where are they? 
So, I have comfort in this gloom, 
By looking back to boyhood’s tomb. 


It was not through the ivory gate 7 
That dream came gliding to my heart : 
I had been musing, leng and late, 
All lonely ard apart, 
On smiles, whose beauty never more 
Shall shine upon my living eye, 
And sounds tha: have no echoes left 
In aught beneath the sky. 
The murmur o* the distant stream 
Was like the voice of perished years, 
And, in the moon’s sepulchra! gleam, 
Mine eyes were dim with tears. 
The days came o’er me, ere my heart 
Had chilled and hardened into stone, 
With dreary legends chiseled o’er, 
In memory of the dead alone. 
My soul forsook the barren hight 
Where long and vainly it hath striven— 
As if the spiric’s wpward flight 
Were that which leads to heaven— 
To seek the valley and the stream 
Where Gladness rings Youths lily-bells, 
And by the fount, and ‘mid the flowers, 
Love, like a Naiad, dwells. 
And as, in thought, I wandered back 
O’er Memory’s waste and wreck-strewn track, 
I opened all the graves I passed, 
And set the pale, dear prisoners free, 
And stood in boyhved’s land, at last, 
With them—and thee ! 
There, wandering by that haunted rill, 
Within whose depths I saw the sky, 
And visions of the stars, that still 
Came up to meet mine eye, 
I felt that [ have lost my way, 
And wandered far from heaven to day:— 
Oh, for an hour—one hour—to be 
A boy, once more, with them—and thee! 


My heart is older than its years: 
I seldom weep, and often pray; 
The fountain of my hopes and tears 
Lies very deep to-day. 
Yet many a shape of beauty dwells 
Far down, beside the buried springs; 
And when my soul is very still, 
And twilight sits upon the hill, 
I sometimes hear, beside the wells, 
A voice that sweetly sings 
Some song—though far more sad and low— 
That made its music long ago: 
As faint as Hagar’s, in the wild, 
That lullabied her homeless child; 
And many gentle shadows pass, 
At eve, as in a wizzard’s glass, 
That Memory holdeth to my heart— 
I bless the siby! for her art!— 
Forms beautiful as furms may be, 
But none—none—none like thee! 
Soul of my soul! when life was young, 
My spirit’s spirit, all its days, 
Though worm hath wrought, and shrowd hath hung, 
To wrap thee from my gaze. 
But worm, nor shroud, nor that long sleep, 
Can hide thee where I cannot see; 
They cannot dig a grave so deep 
To sever thee and ma. . 
As is its low, sweet voice a part 
Eternal of the running river, 
Thy presence is upon my heart 
For ever and for ever ! 
If I should be, some future day, 
An old man, in a silent room, 
With furrowed brow and tresses gray, 
And none to help him to the tomb, 








Thou wilt be there, by day and night, 
To keep the cripple’s chamber bright; 
And shed of youth a fain, sweet breath 

About the house of death. 
Oh! lost unto my waking eye, 

But held more closely to my heart! 
My guardian here, as in the sky! 

My love who wert—and art! 

How camest thou in that dream, of late, 
‘That came not by the ivory gate? 


I lay upon a lonely hill, 
To which the skies flung down no dew; 
The firs, like spectres gaunt and still, 
Had withered where they grew; 
Their leafless branches, long and bare, 
Stretched in the wan, sepulchral air, 
Made hideous the light— 

A summer’s night of sweetest June, 
That should have had a crescent moon: 
The moon was dead to-night. 

A deep, and dull, and sleepy spell 
ad locked the dancing waves; 
And one by one the stars went out, 
As if into their graves. 
In ghastly fold encircling all, 
The air was like a vast white shroud ; 
And over heaven a dreary pali 
Was drawn of mourning cloud. 
In earth or a'r there was no breath, 
And yet, methought, they were not still; 
There was a rustle underneath, 
As if, upon his pale horse, Death 
Were riding up the hill ; 
And still there seemed a presence nigh, 
As though his dead were passing by! 
I felt as if a guilty thing, 
And this my day of dreary doom, 
Condemned for ages so te lie 
Among the dead, but net to die 
In this stupendoas tomb: 
A-weary—yet I could not sleep: 
And full of tears—I dared not weep ! 


I lay as in a dreary trance, 
And looked up to the dismal sky, 
And, with a start, I met the glance 
Of one remembered eye !— 
Thine—thine—’t was thine! though all its light 
And all its mighty love were flown, 
And like a dull and leaden weight 
It fel! upon mine own! 
Thine—thine—oh, thine !—I knew it well, 
Beneath that dark and dreadful spell ! 
I turned away: but, every where 
Along the dull and rayless sky, 
Down-looking through the wan, cold air, 
Was that reproving eve! 
The stars that had expired above 
Had, each one, yielded up its place 
To make a watch-tower in the heaven 
For that accusing face! 
Oh, God! was ever pang like mine, 
Or punishment like this ? 
The very idol of my soul— 
My hope—rmy guide to bliss— 
Whose love the grave had rendered sure— 
Whom but to think of made me pure— 
Whose name was prayer upon my tongue— 
Whose well-remembered aceents bung 
About me like a hymn— 
Whose breath, in dreams, upon my cheek, 
When life had left me worn and weak, 
Cacered like the eherubim 
Of whom—when gentle lips would siag 
Of angels on the skyward wing— . 
I straightway thought, the while— 
Whose living, er remembered, brow 
Had never met my glance, till now, 
But radiant with a smile! 
Oh! could x0 ether shape appear 
My soul's accusing spirit here ?— 
To wave me backward from the sky— 
To haunt me with a dooming eye ? 
And had my footsteps learned to err 
So far away from heaven and her? 


I cannot tell if living ear 
Were conscious of my spirit’s cry ; 
I know not how my soul could bear 
Its long, deep agony ;— 
How slumber’s strings of life— 
Had not been shivered in the strife. 
But I remember, as my heart 
Was battling with its dark despair, 
At once, as on an angel’s hint, 
My voice rose up in prayer; 
And, mingled with the prayer, there came 
The name—on earth I never name. 


The wild, high pleading touched mine ear, 
And lo! that instant heaven was clear! 
The leaden pall was rolled away, 
The air was freshened into play, 
The stars came out along the A 
The night breeze u sigh on sigh, 
The scent of wild-flowers round me flew, 
My hair was dabbled with the dew, 
The spell was lifted from the wave, 
The moon rose up, as from a grave— 
Oh! very pale, but very fair, 
pete: s that I remember were! 
ing—fading—faint and far, 
Beyond the very farthest star, 
Still fading far away, 
I saw—my dying heart will see— 
The sad, sweet face that looked on me, 
Where on the hill [ lay! 
Yon arch, with shining glories full, 
Had nothing half so beautiful 
As was the gentle eye 
That, lighted at the founts above, 
And filled from God’s own urns of love, 
Now blessed me from the sky! 
Heaven from her love of earthly years 
Had taken nothing—but its tears ; 
And pity, such as angels know, 
Made all the shadow on her brow. 
Away—away—and yet away, 
She faded, like a dying day, 
Beyond night’s spreading dome ; 
And then the curtain of the cloud 
O’er my belovéd drew its shroud 
She was gone nome! 


And so, I knew she was not there, 

To stand between my heart aad heaven, 
But be, as she had ever been, 

The patient spirit given 
To guide my faltering steps aright, 
And touch my fainting soul with light;— 
To warn, perchance, but still to wait, 
And meet me at the golden gate! 
—And yet, it was a dreary dream! 
I would that I might wake in _ 


Ere sleep, through all the long, dim right, 
To dream that dream again! 





Generat For, who has been considered at once the best 
orator and one of the most honest men in France, was indeed 
a person of extraordinary qualities. I never knew a more 
modest man in private society, or one more deeply imbued 
with pure feelings of philosophy. His countenance was open 
and intelligent ; and his organization, to speak ph 1 
ly, perfect. He had what phrenologists call an equal head, 
all the organs being nicely counterbalanced, and his large be- 
nevolence being finely controlled by the animal and intellectual 
faculties. So fine was the organization of Foy, that the cast 
of his head is placed on the desk of the President of the Phre- 
nological Society of Paris, as the model of human perfection. 
The acts of his hfe were in harmony with his organization, 
which is not always the case with those casts upon which 
phrenological lectures are given. Even in France, where it 
is so difficult for party men to censure, the integrity of 
Foy was almost universally acknowledged end respected. It 
has been said that he was the enemy of the English ; but this 
was 8 false charge. Foy was not oae of those men who con- 
sider that virtue is the growth of any particular soil; and 
some of his mort particular friends were Englishmen. I can 
assert, from my own knowledge, that his English visitors were 
more numerous than those of any other country his 
own, and that they always quitted him delighted with the re- 
ception which they had experienced. Bentham was a great 
admirer of Foy. I never returned from Paris with a message 
to him from the General, that I did not go immediately to the 
old philosopher, for I knew how happy he would be to see me 
on such an occasion. Napoleon, although he respected Foy, 
did not love him, for they were of different natures. The 

of Foy was a mixture of the lion and the lamb. Na- 
poleon had Jess of the lion than the tiger, and was lamblike 
only by starts. Frezer’s Magazine for Oct. 


Coinace or Enctasp.—Copper Coin—Not coined, till 
Elizabeth, and then only as a pledge; not received well, and 
but little coined till 1672; then half-pennies and farthings. 
Tin and copper sus under James II. with mummorum for- 
mulus i Tradesmen’s tokens supplied the place of 


this coinage. 

Gonmee spina song gabe ameghe Wo wens Gp 
a running away with a nymph; motto was 
portune. Henry 1V. of France retook it, and his medal re- 
presented Hercules killing the Centaur; his motto was Op- 


Silver Coin.—Silver pence, half-pence, and farthings were 
coined down to the reign of Edward III. 1354; then groats 
and half groats; next a er testoon, called so from a 
teste coined in 1503. Henry VIII. coined crowns; Edward 
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half-crowns, sixpences, and three-pences; Elizabeth, 
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threepences, and three-farthing pieces. From43d Elizabeth 
the present time the coinage has remained the same. Rich- 
ard the First’s ransom cost 160,00 pennies, which beggare< 
the kingdom, and, producing the discontents under John, ma) 
be said to have been the origin of English freedom. He wa. 
the first King who debased the English coinage, and he di 
it to 91 percent. Henry the Eighth’s side-faced coins are 
good; the full-faced bad. Edward the Sixth’s the reverse 
Edward the Sixth’s is the last full-faced coin, Edward the 
Sixth’s base coin of 1547 is the first English coin bearing e 
date. Under William III. was the grand re-coinage of til 
ver, to the amount of £6,400,000 ; county mints were estab- 
lished to expedite this coinage. 

Gold Coin.—The first was under Henry III. 1257, gold 

nnies. The next was that of Florence, 1344, six shillings 
in value; then angels, angelets, rivals, sovereigns, crowns, 
and twenty-sbilling pieces. The guinea was.coined in-1663. 
of Guinea gold, to go for 20 shillings, but it never went for 
less than 21 shillings, by tacit consent. A guinea in 169¢ 
was worth 30 shillings. It is computed that the whole cast 
of the kingdom passes through the Bank in three years. In 
1733, all the gold coins, Unites, Jacobuses, Careluses, &c., 
were called in, and forbidden to circulate. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work by ‘Bo}.’ 
PART XXVIl. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Kit—for it happens at this juncture, not only that we have 
breathing time to follow his fortunes, but that the necessities 
of these adventures so adapt themselves to our ease and incli 
nation as to call upon us imperatively to pursue the track we 
most desire to take—Kit, wk ile the matters treated of in the last 
fifteen chapters were yet in progress, was, as the reader may 
suppose, gradually familiarizing himself more and more with 
Mr. and Mrs. Garland, Mr.. Abel, the pony, and Barbara, and 
gradually coming to consider them, one and all, as his partic- 
ular private friends, and Abel Cottage, Finchley, as his own 
proper house. 

Stay—the words are written, and may go; but if they con- 
vey any notion that Kit, in the plentifui board and comfortable 
lodging of his new abode, began to think slightingly of the poor 
fare and furniture of his old dwelling, they do their office badly 
and commit injustice. Who so mindful of those he left at 
home—albeit they were but a mother and twe babies—as Kit ? 
What boastful father, in the fuliness of his heart, ever related 
such wonders of his infant prodigy as Kit never wearied of 
telling Barbara, in the evening time, concerning little Jacob ? 
Was there ever such a mother as Kit’s mother, on her son’s 
showing !—or was there ever such comfort in poverty as in the 
poverty of Kit’s family, if any correct judgement might be ar- 
rived at from his own glowing account ? 

And let us linger in this place for an instant to remark that 
if ever household affections and loves are graceful things, they 
are graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the wealthy and 
the proud to heme may be forged on earth; but those which 
link the poer man to his humble hearth are of the true metal 
and bear the stamp of Heaven. The man of high descent 
may love the halls and lands cf his inheritance as a part of 
himself—as trophies of nis birth and power; his associations 
with them are essociations of pride, and wealth, and triumph. 
The poor man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, which 
strangers have held before and may to-morrow occupy again, 
has a worthier root, struck deep into a purer soil. His house- 
hold geds are of flesh and blood, with 10 alloy of silver, gold, 
or precious stones ; he has no property but in the affections of 
his own heart ; and when they endear bare floors and walls, 
despite of rags and toil and scanty meals, that man has his 
love of home from God, and,his rude hut becomes a solemn 





Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations would but 
remember this—if they would but think how hard it is for the 
very poor to have engendered in their hearts that love of home 
from which all domestic virtues spring, when they live in dense 
and squalid masses where social decency is lost, or rather never 
found—if they would but turn aside {rom the wide thorough- 
fares and great. houses, and strive to improve the wretc.ed 
dwellings in by-ways where only Poverty may walk, many low 
roofs would point more truly to the sky than the lofiiest steeple 
that now rears proudly up from the midst of guilt, and crime, 
and horrible disease, to mock them by its contrast. In hollow 
voices from workhouse, hospital and jail, this truth is preached 
from day to day, and has been proclaimed for years. It is no 
light matter—not outcry from the working vulgar—no mere 
question of the people’s health and comforts that may be 
whistled down on Wednesaay nights. In love of home, the 
love of country has its rise ; and who are truer patriots or the 
best in time of need—those who venerate the land, owning its 
wood, and stream, and earth, and all that they produce, or 
those who love their country, boasting not a foot of ground in 
all its wide domain ? 


Kit knew nothing about such questions, but he knew that 


his old home was a poor place and that his new. one was 
very unlike it, and yet he was constantly looking back with 
grateful satisfaction and ate anxiety, and often indited 


square-folded letters to his mother, inclosing a shilling or 
eighteen pence, or such other small remittance, which Mr. 
Abel’s liberality enabled him to make. Sometimes, being in 
the neighborhood, he had leisure to call upon her, and then 
great wes the joy und pride of Kit’s mother, and extremely 
noisy the satisfaction of little Jacob and the baby, and cordial 
the congratulations of the whole court, who listened with ad- 
miring ears to the accounts of Abel Cottage, and could never 
be told too much of its wonders and magnificence. 

Although Kit was in the very highest favor with the old 
lady and gentleman, and Mr. Abel, and Barbara, it is certain 
that no member of the family eviaced such a remarkable par- 
tiality for him as the self-willed pony, who, from being the 
most obstinate and opinionated pony on the face of the earth, 
was in his hands the meekest and most tractable of animal 
It is true that in exact proportion as he became manageable 
by Kit, he became utterly ungovernable by any body else, (as 
if he had determined to him in the family at all risks and 
hazards,) and that, even under the guidance of his favorite, he 
would sometimes perform a great variety of strange freaks and 
capers to the extreme discom of the old lady’s nerves ; 
but as Kit always represented that it was only his fun, or a 
way he had of showing his attachment to his employers, Mrs. 
Garland gradually suffered herself to be persuaded into the 
belief, in which she at last became so strongly confirmed that 
if in one of these ebullitions he had overturned the chaise, she 





|| would have been quite satisfied that he did it with the very 


best intentions. 

Besides becoming in a short time a perfect marvel in all 
stable matters, Kit seon made himself a very tolerable gar- 
dener, a handy fellow within doors, and an indispensable at- 
tendant on Mr. Abel, who every day gave him some new proof 
of his confidence and a tion. Mr. Witherden the notary, 
too, regarded him with a friendly eye; and even Mr. Chuck- 
ster would sometimes condescend to give him a slight nod, or 
to honor him with that peculiar form of recognition which is 
called ‘ taking a sight,’ or to favor him with some other salute 
combining pleasantry with patronage. 

One morning Kit drove Mr. Abel to the notary’s office, as 
he sometimes did, und, having set him down at the house, was 
about to drive off to a livery stable hard by, when this same 
Mr. Chuckster emerged from the office doer, and cried— 
“ Woa-a-a-a-a,” dwelling upon the note a long time, for the 
purpose of striking terror into the pony’s heart as asserting 
the supremacy of man over the inferior animals. 

“ Pull up, Snobby,” cried Mr. Chuckster, addressing him- 
self to Kit. ‘‘ You're wanted inside here.” 

“ Has Mr. Abel forgotten anything, I wonder ?”’ said Kit as 
he dismounted. 

“Ask no questions, Snobby,” returned Mr. Chuckster, 
“but goand see. Woa-a-a-a then, will you? If that pony 
was mine, I’d break him ” 

“‘ You must be very gentle with him, if you please,” said 
Kit, “or you’ll find him troublesome. You'd better not keep 
on pulling his ears, please. I know he won’t like it.” : 

To this remonstrance Mr. Chuckster deigned no other an- 
swer than addressing Kit with a lofty and distant air as 
“ young feller,” and requesting him to cut, and come again 
with all speed. The “young feller” complying, Mr. Chuck- 
ster put his hands into his pockets, and tried to look as if he 
were not minding the pony, but happened to be lounging 
there by accident. 

Kit scraped his skees very carefully, (for he had not lost 





his reverence for the burdles of papers and the tin boxes.) 
ant tapped at the office-door, which was quickly opened by 
the Notary himself. 

‘‘Oh! come in Christopher,” said Mr. Witherden. 

‘Ts that the lad” asked an elderly gentleman, but of a stout, 
bluff figure—who was in the room. 

* That’s the lad,” said Mr. Witherden. “ He fell in with 
my client, Mr. Garland, sir, at this very door. I have reason 
ro thick he is a good lad, sir, and that you may believe what 
he says. Let meintroduce Mr. Abel Garland, sir—his young 
master; my articled pupil, sir, and most particular friend. 
My most particular friend, sir,” repeated the Notary, 
drawing out his silk handkerchief and flourishing it abon 
his face. 

“Your servant, sir,” said the stranger gentleman. 

“ Your's sir, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Abel mildly. “ You 
were wishing to speak to Christopher, sir?” 

“Yes, I was. Have I your permission ? 

“ By all means.” 

‘¢ My business is no secret ; or I should rather say it need 
be no secret here,” said the s‘ranger, observing that Mr. 
Abel and the Notary were preparing te retire. “It relates 
ro a dealer in curiosities with whom he lived, ard in whom I 
am earnestly and warmly interested. I have been a stran- 
ger to this country, gentlemen, for many years, and if I am 
deficient in form or ceremony, I hope you will forgive me.” 

“No forgiveness is necessary, sir;—none whatever,”’ re- 
plied the Notary, and so said Mr. Abel. 

“‘T have been making inquiries in the neighborhood in 
which his old master lived,” said the stranger, “‘ and I learnt 
that he had been served by this lad. I found out his moth- 
er’s house, and was directed by her to this place as the near- 
est in which I should be likely to find him. That’s the cause 





of my presenting myself here this morning.” 


“‘{ am very glad of any cause, sir,” said 
“which procures me the honor of this visit.” 

“ Sir,” retorted the stranger, “ you speak like mere map 
of the world. and I think you something better. 
pray donot sink your real character in paying unmeac ing 
compliments to me.” ’ : 

“ ! 

Pe Hem! coughed the Notary.. ‘ You're a plain speaker, 
“ And a plaindealer,” returned the stranger. “It may be 
my long absence and inexperience that led me to the 

sion, but if plains ers are scarce in this part of the 

I fancy that plain dealers are still scarcer. If my speaking 
should offend you, sir, my dealing, I hope, wili make 
amends.” 

Mr. Witherden seemed a little disconcerted by the 
gentleman’s mode of conducting the dialogue; and as for 
Kit, he looked at him in open-mouthed astonishment, wop. 
dering what kind of language he would address to him, if he 
talked in that free and easy way tothe Notary. It was with no 
harshness, however, though with something of constitutiona] 
iritability and haste, that he turned to Kit and said: 

“ If you think, my lad, that I ampursuing these inquiries 
with any other view than that of serving and reclaimj 
those I am in search of, you do me a very great oem, om 
deceive yourself. Don’t be deceived, I beg of you, but rely 
upon myaseurarce. The fact is, gentlemen,” he added, turn. 
ing again to the notary and his pupil, “ that I am ina very 
painful and wholly unexpected position. I came to this city 
with a darling object at my heart, expecting tofind no obsts. 
cle or difficulty in the way of its attainment. I find 
suddenly checked and stopped short in the execution of my 
design, by a mystery which [ cannot penetrate. Every effert 
I have made to penetrate it, has only served to render it dark- 
er and more obscure; and I am afraid to stir openly in the 
matter, lestthose whom I anxiously pursue, should fly still 
further from me. I assure you that if you could give me 
any a:sistance, yeu would not be sorry to do so, if you knew 
how greatly I stand in need of it,and what a load it would 
relieve me from.” 

There was « simplicity in this confidence which occasioned 
it to find a quick response in the breast of the good-natured 
Notary, who replied, in the same spirit, that the stranger had 
not mistaken his desire, and that if he could be of service to 
him, he would most readily. 

Kit was then put under examination and closely questioned 
by the unknown gentleman touching his old master and the 
child, their lonely way of life, their retired habits, and strict 
seclusion. The nightly absence of the eld man, the solitary 
existence of the child at those times, his illness and recovery, 
Quilp’s possession of the house, and their sudden disappear 
ance, were all the subjects of much questioning and answer. 
Finally, Kit informed the gentleman that the premises were 
now to let, and that a beard upon the door referred all inqui- 
rers to Mr. Sampson Brass, Solicitor, of Bevis Marks, from 
whom he might perhaps learn some further particulars. 

“ Not by inquiry,” said the gentleman, shaking his head. 
‘1 live there.” 

*« Live at Brass’s the attorney’s!” cried Mr. Witherden in 
some surprise, having professional knowledge of the gentle- 
man in question. 

“ Aye,” was the reply. “I entered upon his lodgings 
t’ other day, chiefly because I had seen this very board. It 
matters little to me where I live, and I had a desperate hope 
that some intelligence might be cast in my way there, which 
would not reach me elsewhere. Yes, I live at Brass’s—more 
shame for me, I suppose?” 

“‘ Tkat's a mere matier ef opinion,” said the Notary, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “ Heis looked upon as rather a doubtful 
character.” 

“ Doubtful?” echoed the other. ‘’ I’m glad to hear there's 
any doubt about it. I supposed that had been thoroughly 
settled long ago. But will you let me speak a word or two 
with you in private ?” 

Mr. Witherden consenting, they walked into that gentle- 
man’s private closet, and remained there in close convers*tion 
for some quarter of an hour, when they returned to the outer 
office. The stranger had left his hat in Mr. Witherden’s 
room, and seemed to have established himself in this short in- 
terval on quite a friendly footing. 

“‘[’ll not detain you any longer, now,” he said, putting 6 
crown into Kit’s hand, and looking toward the Notary. “ You 
shall hear from me again. Not a word of this, you know, ex 
cept to your master and mistress.” : 

“ Mother, sir, would be glad to know—” said Kit, fal 
tering. 

* Glad to know what 7” 





“ Any thing—so that it was no harm—about Miss Neil.” 

“ Would she? Well, then, you may tell her if she can keep 
& secret. ny borage a word of this to any body else. 
Do n’t forget that. particular. 

“Tl take care, sir,” said Kit. “ Thankee, sir, and good 


morning.” 


Now it happened that the gentleman, in his anxiety to im- 
press upon Kit that he was not to tell any body what had pase 
ed between them, followed him out te the deor to repeat his 
caution, and it further 
of Mr, Richard Swiveller were turned in that direction, 


that the 
atthat moment ear} 





| beheld his mysterious friend and Kit together. 
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It was quite an accident, and the way which it came about 
was this. Mr. Chuckster, being a — of a cultivated 
taste and refined spirit, was one of that Lodge of Glorious 
Apollos, whereof Mr. Swiveller was Perpetual Grand. Mr. 
Swiveller, passing through the street in the execution of some 
Brazen errand, and beholding one of his Glorious Brother. 
hood intently gazing on a pony, crossed over to give him that 
fraternal greeting with which Perpetual Grands are by the 
very constitution of their office bound to cheer and encourage 
their disciples. 

He had scarcely bestowed upon him his blessing, and fol- 
lowed it with a general remark touching the present state and 

of the weather, when, lifting his eyes, he beheld the 
single gentleman of Bevis Marks in earnest conversation with 
Christopher Nubbles. ’ 

® Hallo!” said Dick, “‘ who is that?” 

“He called to see my governor, this morning,” replied 
Mr. Chuckster, “and beyord that I don’t know him from 

” 


“ At least, you know his name?” 

To which Mr. Chuckster replied, with an elevation of speech 
becoming a Glorious Apollo, that he was “ everlastingly bles- 
sed” if he did. 

“ AllI know, my dear feller,” said Mr. Chuskster, running 
his fingers through his hair, “‘is, that he is the cause of my 
having stood here twenty minutes, for which [ hate him with 
a morta! and undying hatred, and would pursue him to the 
confines of eternity, if I could afford the time.” 

While they were thus discoursing, the subject of their con- 
versation (who had not appeared to recegnize Mr. Richard 
Swivel'er) reéntered the house, and Kit came down the steps 
and joined them; to whom Mr. Swiveller again propounded 
his inquiry, with no better success. 

“ He is a very nice gentleman, sir,’’ said Kit, “‘ and that’s 
all J know about him.” 

Mr. Chuck-ter waxed wroth at this answer, and, without 


the bar wita his compliments, and above all things to lead a 
sober and temperate life, and abstain from all intoxicating and 
exciting liquors. Having given him this piece of moral ad- 
vice for his trouble (which as he wisely observed was far bet- 
ter than half pence) the Perpetual Grand Master of the Glo 
tious Apollos thrust his hands into his pockets and sauntered 
away ; still pondering as he went. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

All that day, though he waited for Mr. Abel until evening, 
Kit kept clear of his mother’s house, determined nox to antici- 
pate by the slightast approach the pleasures of the morrow, 
but to let them come in their full rush of delight, for to-mor- 
row was the great and long looked-for epoch in his life—to- 
morrow was the end of his first quarter—the day of receiving 
for the first time one fourth part of his annual income of Six 
Pounds in one vast sum of Thirty Shillings—to-morrow was 
to be a half-holiday devoted to a whirl of entertainments, and 
~~ Jacob was to know what oysters meant, and to see a 
play. 

All manner of incidents combined in favor of the occasion: 
not only had Mr. and Mrs. Garland forewarned him that they 
intended to make no deduction for his outfit from the great 
amount, but to pay it him unbroken in all its gigantic gran- 
deur ; not only had the unknown gen'leman increased the stock 
by the sum of five shillings, which was a perfect God-send, 
and in itself a for‘une; not only had these things come to pass 
which nobody could ave calculsted upon, or in their wildest 
dreams have hoped; but it was Barbara’s quarter too—Ba:- 
bara’s quarter that very day—and Barbara had a half-holi- 
day as weil as Kit, and Barbara’s mether was going to make 
one of the party, and to take tea with Kit’s mother, and cul- 
tivate her acquaintance. 

To be sure, Kit looked out of his window very early that 
morning to see which way the clouds were flying; and to be 
sure, Barbara would have been at hers too if she had not sat 





applying the remark to any particular case, mentioned as a 
general truth that it was expedient to break the heads ot Saobs, 
and to tweak their noses. Without expressing his concurrence 
in this sentiment, Mr. Swiveller after a few moments of ab- 
straction inquired which way Kit was driving, and being in- 
formed, declared it was his way, and that he would trespass 
on him for a lift. Kit would gladly have declined the proffer- 
ed honor, but as Mr. Swiveller was already established in the 
seat beside him, he had no means of doing so otherwise than 
by a forcible ejectment, and therefore drove briskly off—so 
briskly iedeed as to cut short the leave-taking between Mr. 
Chuckster and his Grand-Master, and to occasion the former 
gentleman some inconvenience from having his co-ns squeezed 
by the impatient pony. 

As Whisker was tired of standing, and Mr. Swiveller was 
kind enough to stimulate him still further by shrill whistles, 
and various sporting cries, they rattled off at too sharp a pace 
to admit of much conversation, especially as the pony, incens- 
ed by Mr. Swiveller’s admonitions, took a particular fancy for | 
the lamp-posts and cart-wheels, and evinced a strong desire to | 
run on the pavement and rasp himself against brick walls. It | 
was not, therefore, until they had reached the stable, and the 
chaise had been extricated from a very small doorway into 
which the pony dragged it under the impression that he could 
take it along with him into his usual stall, that Mr. Swiveller 
found time to talk. 

“Tt’s hard work,” said Richard. ‘ What do you say to 
some beer? ”’ 

Kit at first declined, but presently consented, and they ad- 
journed to the neighboring bar together. 

“ We ’lldrink our friend what’s-his-name,” said Dick, hold- 
ing up the bright frothy pot; “‘—that was talking to you this 
morning, you know— J know him—a good fellow, but eccen- 
tric—very—here ’s what’s-his-rame.”’ 

Kit pledged him. 

“ He lives in my house,” said Dick; ‘at least in the house 
occupied by the firm in whichI’m a sort of a— of a managing | 
partner—a difficult fellow to get any thing out of, but we like 
him—we like him.” 

* “T must be going, sir, if you please,,’ said Kit, moving 
away. 

“Don't be in a hurry, Christopher,” replied his patron, 
“we'll drink your mother.” 

“T thank you, sir,” 

“ An excellent woman, that mother of yours, Christopher,” 
said Mr. Swiveller. “ Who ran to catch me when I fell, and 
kissed the place to make it well? My mother. A charming 
woman. ‘He’s a liberal sort of fellow. We must get him 
to do something for your mother. Does he know her, Chris- 
topher ? ”’ 

Kit shook his head, and glancing slyly at his questioner, 
thanked him, and made off before he could say another word. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Swiveiler, pondering, “ this is queer. 
Nothing but mysteries in connection with Brass’s house. I 'I] 

P my own counsel, however. Every body and any body 
has been in my confidence as yet, but now I think I's] set up 
in business for myself. Queer—very queer !” 

After pondering deeply and with a face of exceeding wis- 
dom for some time, Mr. Swiveller drank some more of the 
beer, and summoning a small boy who had been watching his 


proceedings, forth the few remaining drops as a liba- 








up so late over-night, starching and ironing small piéves of 
muslin, and crimping them into frills, and sewing them on to 
other pieces to form magnificent wholes for next day’s wear. 
But they were both up very early for all that, and had small 
appetites for breakfast and less for dinner, and were in a state 
of great excitement when Barbara’s mother came in with as- 
tonishing accounts of the fineness of the weather out of doors 
(but with a very large umbrella notwithstanding, for people 
like Barbara’s mother seldom make holiday without one, ) and 
when the bell rung for them to go up stairs and receive their 
quarter’s money in gold and silver. 

Well, was’nt Mr. Garland kind when he said, “ Christo- 
pher, here ‘s your money, and you have earned it well ;”’ and 
was n’t Mrs. Garland kind when she said, “‘ Barbara, here’s 
yours, and I’m much pleased with you; and didn’nt Kit 
sign his name bold to his receipt; and didn’t Barbara sign 
her name all a-tremb!ing to hers; and wasn’t it beautiful to 
see how Mrs. Garland poured out Barbara’s mother a glass 
of wine; and didn’t Barbara’s mother speak up when she 
| said, ‘‘ Here's blessing you, ma’am, as a good lady, and you. 
| sir, as a good gentleman, and Barbara my love to you, and 
here’s towards you, Mr. Christopher;” and wasn’t she as 
long drinking it as if it had been a tumbler-full; and didn’t 
she look genteel standing there with her gloves en; and 
was n’t there plenty of laughing and talking among them as 
they reviewed all these matters upon the top of the coach ; 
and didn’t they pity the people who had n’t got a holiday ? 


But Kit’s mother again— wouldn’t any body have sup 
she had come of a good stock and been a Jady all her life ? 
There she was, quite ready to receive them, with a display of 
tea-things that might have warmed the heart of a china-shep ; 
and little Jacob and the baby in such a state of perfection 
that their clothes looked as good as new, though Heaven 
knows they were old enough. Didn’t she say before they bad 
sat down five minutes that Barbara's mother wasexactly the 
sort of lady she expected, and didn’t Barbara’s mother say 
that Kit’s mother was the very picture of what she had ex- 
pected, and didn’t Kit’s mother compliment Barbara’s moth- 
er on Barbara, and didn’t Barbara’s mether compliment 
Kit’s mother on Kit, and wasn’t Barbara herself quite fasci- 
nated with little Jacob, and did ever echild show off when he 
was wanted, as that child did, or make such friends as he 
made ?”” 

‘* And we are both widows too!” said Barbara’s mother. 

«« We must have been made to know each other ” 

“T hav’nt a doubt about it,” resurned Mrs. Nubbles. — 
‘: And what a pity it is we didn’t know each other sooner.” 

“ But then you know it’s such a pleasure,” said Barbara's 
mother, “'o have it brought about by one’s son and daugh- 
ter, that it’s fully made up for, now ain’t it ?” 

To this, Kit’s mother yielded her full assent, and tracing 
things back from effects to causes, they naturally reverted to 
their deceased husbands, respec ing whose lives, deaths, and 
burials, they compared notes, and discovered sundry circum- 
stances that tallied with wenderful exactness; such as Barba- 
ra’s father having been exactly four years and ten months older 
than Kit’s father. and one of them having died on a Wednes- 
day and the other on a Thursday, and both of them having 
been of a very fine make and remarkably good-looking, with 
other extraordinary coincidences. These recollections being 








tion upon the gravel, and bade him carry the empty vessel to 


of a kind calculated to cast a shadow on the brightness of the 
holiday, Kit diverted the conversation to .genetsl topics, aad 


ey 
they were soon in great furce again and as merry as before. — 
Among other things, Kic told them about his old place, and 
the extraordinary beauty oy Nell (of whom he had talked to 
Barbara a thousand times already ;) but the last-named cir- 
cumstance failed to interest his hearers to any thing like the 
extent he had suppesed, and even his mother said (looking 
accidentally at Barbara st the same time) that ther: was no 
doubt Miss Nell was very pretty, but she was but a child af- 
ter all, and there were many young wemen quite as pretty 
as she ; and Barbara mildly observed that she should think so, 
and that she never could help believing Mr. Christopher must 
be under a mistake—which Kit wondered at very much, not 
being able to couceive what reason she had for doubting him. 
Barbara’s mother too observe] that it was very common for 
young folks te change at about fourteen or fifteen, and where- 
as they had been very pretty before, to grow up quite plain: 
which truth she illustrated by many forcible examples, es: 
pecially one of a young man who being a builder with great 
prospects had been particular in his attentions to Barbara, but 
whom Barbara weuld have nothing to say to, which (though 
everything happened for the best) she almost thought was a 
piy. Kit ssid he thought so too, and so he did honestly, and 
he wondered what made Barbara so si!ent all at once, and 
why his mother looked at him as if he shouldn't have said it. 
However, it was high time now to be thinking of the 
play, for which great preparation was required in the way 
of shawls and bonnets, not to mention one handkerchief full 
of oranges and another of apples, which took some time ty- 
ing up, in consequence ef the fruit having a tendency to roll 
out at the corners. At length every thing was ready, and 
they went off very fast; Kit’s mother carying the baby, who 
was dreadfully wide awake, and Kic holding little Jacob m 
one hand, and escorting Barbara with the other—a state of 
things which occasioned the two mothers, who walked behind, 
to declare that they looked quite family folks, and caused 
Barbara to blush and say, ‘‘ Now, don’t, mother.” But Kit 
said she had no call to mind what they said; and indeed she 
need not have had, if she had known how very far from Kit’s 
thoughts any love-making was. Poor Barbara! 
At last they got to the theatre, which was Astley’s; and in 
some two minutes after they had reached che yet unopened 
door, little Jacob was squeezed fiat, and the baby had re- 
ceived divers concussions, and Barbara’s mother’s umbrella 
bad been carried several yards off and passed back to her 
over the shoulders of the people, and Kit had hit a man on 
rhe head with the handkerchief of apples for ‘‘ scrowdging” 
his parent with unnecessary violence, and there was a great 
uproar. But when they were once past the pay-place and 
tearing away for very life with their checks in their hands— 
and above all, when they were fairly in the theatre, and seated 
in such places that they couldn’t have had better if they had 
picked them out and taken them beforehand; all this was 
looked upon as quite a capical joke, and an essential part of 
the entertainment. 

Dear, dear, what a place it looked, that Astley’s! with all 
the paint, gilding, snd looking-glass, the vague smell of hor- 
ses suggestive of coming wonders, the curtain that hid such 
gorgeous mysteries, the clean white saw-dust down in the 
circus, the company coming in and taking their places, the 
fiddlers looking carelessly up at them while they tuned their 
instruments, as if they did’nt want the play to begin, and 
knew it all beforehand! What a glow was that which burst 
upon them all, when that long, clear, brilliant row of lights 
came slowly up; and what the feverish excitement when the 
little bell rang and the music began in good earnest, with a 
strong part for the drums, and sweet effects for the triangles! 
Well might Barbara’s mother say to Kit’s mother that the 
gallery was the place to see from, and wonder it wasn’t much 
dearer than the boxes; and well might Barbara feel doubtful 
whether to laugh or cry, in her flutter of delight. 

Then the play itself! the horses which little Jacob believed 
from the first to be alive, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
whose reali y he could be by no means persuaded, having 
never seen or heard any thing at all like them—the firing, | 
which made Barbara wink—the forlorn lady, who made her 
cry—the tyrant, who made her tremble—the man who sung 





the seng with the lady's maid and danced the chorus, who 
made her laugh—the pony who reared up on his hind legs 
when he saw the murderer, and would’nt of walking on 
all fours again until he was takea into custody—the clown 
who ventured on such familiarities with the military man in 
boors—the lady who juraped over the nine-and twenty rib- 
bons and came down safe upon the horse’s back—everything 
was delightful, splendid, end surprising. Little Jacob ap- 
plauded till his hands were sore; Kit cried “an-kor” at the 
ed of everything, the three-act piece included; and Barba- 
ra’s mother beat her umbrella on the floor, in her ecstacies, 
until it was nearly worn down to the gingham. : 

In the midst of all these fascinations, Barbara's thoughts 
seemed to have been still running upon what Kit had said at 
tea-time, for when they were coming out of the play, she 
asked him, with an hysterical simper, if Miss Nell was as 
handsome as the lady who jumped over the ribbons. 

“ As handsome as Her?” said Kit. “ Double as band- 

me”? 


“Oh Christopher! I'm sure she was the beautifulest 
creature ever was,” said Barbara. 








“Nonsense!” returned Kit. “She was well enough, | 








88 
don’t deny that; but think how she was dressed and painted, 
and what a difference that made. Why rou aré a good deal 
better-looking than her, Barbara.” 

“Oh !’ said Barbara, looking down. 


“You are, any day,” said Kit—“ and so’s your mother.” 
Barbara! 


oor . 

What was all this, though—even all this—to the extraor- 
dinary dissipation that ensued, when Kit, walking into an 
oyster-shop as bold as if he lived there, and not so much as 
looking at the counter or the man behind it, led his party into 
2 box—a private box, fitted up with red curtains, white table- 
cloth, and cruet-stand complete—and ordered a fierce gentle- 
man with whiskers, who acted as waiter and called him, him, 
Christopher Nubbles, “ sir,” to bring three dozen of his lar- 
gest sized oysters, and to look sharp aboutit. Yes, Kit 
told this gentleman to look sharp, and he not only said he 
would look sharp, but he actually did, and tly came 
running back with the newest loaves, and the freshest butter, 
and the largest oysters, ever seen. Then said Kit to this 
gentleman, “a pot of beer”—just so—and the gentleman, 
inatead of replying, ‘‘ Sir, did you address that language to 
me?” only said, “‘ Pot o’ beer, sir? yes sir,” and went off and 
fetched it; and put it on the table ina small decanter stand, 
like those which blind-men’s dogs carry about the streets in 
their mouths to catch the halfpence in ; and both Kit’s mother 
and Barbara’s mother declared as he turned away that he 
was one of the slimmest and gracefulest young men she had 
ever looked upon. 

Then they fell to work upon the supper in earnest; and 
there was Barbara, that foolish Barbara, declaring that she 
couldn’t eat more than two, and wanting more pressing than 
you would believe before she would eat four; though her 
mother, and Kit’s mother made up for it pretty well, and ate 
and laughed and enjoyed themselves so thoroughly that it did 
Kit good to see them, and made iim laugh and eat hkewise 
from strong sympathy. But the greatest miracle of the night 
was little Jacob, who ate oysters as if he had been born and 
bred to the business, sprinkled the pepper and the vinegar 
with a discretion beyond his years, and afterwards built a 
grotto on the table with the shells. There was the baby too, 
who had never closed an eye all night, but had sat as good 
as gold, trying to force a large orange into his mouth, and 
gazing intently at the lights in the chandelier—there he was, 
sitting up in his mother’s lap, staring at the gas without wink- 
ing, and making indentations in his soft visage with an oys- 
ter-shell, to that degree-that a heart of iron must have loved 
him. In short, there never was a more successful supper; 
and when Kit ordered in a glass of something hot to finish 
with, and proposed Mr. ard Mrs. Garlard before sending it 
round, there were not six happier people in all the world. 

But all happiness has an end—hence the chief pleasure of 
its next beginning—and as it was now growing late, they 
agreed it was time to turn their faces homewards. So, afier 
going a little out of their way to see Barbara and Barbara’s 
mother safe to a friend’s house where they were to pass the 
night, Kit and hie mother left them at the door, with an early 
appointment for returning to Finchley next morning, ard a 
great many plans for next quarter’s enjoyment. Then Kit 
took little Jacob on his back, and giving his arm to his mo- 
——_ a kiss to the baby, they all trudged merrily hcme 
together. 





THE BURNING SHIP. 

For many years I had never heard from home, but still the 
fond remembrance of early enjoymentsin that sweet spot 
clung to my soul, andbecame the subject of many sketches 
from my pencil, some of which the captain had taken to or 
nament his cabin. Agnes, in all her loveliness, was always 
present in my imagination; prompting me to many an honor- 
able action, and restraining me from every thing which could 
bring discredit on my affection. To “aime hee image I was in- 
debted for the respect and esteem I enjoyed from. every one 
en board. The master’s mate had been promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, and I was appointed to fili the vacant station. Oj- 
ten did I rejoice in my heart at the prospect of once more 
embracing those who were so dear to me; and as often did 
the sickening sensations ‘of distracting doubt agitate my 
breast. 

One lovely evening, the sky was beautifully serene—the 
ocean, like a clear mirror, reflected the golden rays of th- 
setting sun and the light breeze just lulled the spreading 
sails to sleep, propelling the ship alm: st imperceptibly along, 
at the raie of three knots an hour. It was one of those eve- 
nings that beffle the painter’s art, and only the poet can por- 
tray. The first watch was drawing to a close ; it had struck 
11 bells; the seamen on the look-out had proclaimed “ ali’s 
well!” and every thing was again hushed to solemn stillness. 
I was standing on the gangway, full of pensive musings, 
watching‘a bright star, just kindling on the verge of the ho- 
vizon; it beamed like a ray of hope irradiating the gloom 
which hung heavily upon my heart. Suddenly it expanded 
like oGeaasoun, and the ocean was illuminated with a 
red gory tinge. I was struck with astonishment; but 
at the same moment an exclamation resounded fore and afi, 
‘A ship on fire! a ship on fire!” and the horrid conviction 
was, alas! too evident. Ina few minutes the flames were 


distinctly visible, and the shi a to be above 
five miles distant. Never belore I witness such alacrity 
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among our crew as in that hour of peril. The captain and 
every officer and man were on deck immediately; and as it 
was impossible for the frigate toapproach in sufficient time 
to rescue the sufferers, before ten minutes had e! from 
the period of first noticing the fire, every boat was in motion 
towards the scene of danger. It fell to my lot to command 
the captain’s gig, a swift-pulling boat with seven men, who 
bent totheir oars with all the might of brave and generous 
spirits. As we drew near, the destructive element raged 
with increasing fury; and the shrieks of the wretched crea- 
tures came mingling with the crackling of the flames and the 
crash of falling masts. ~ The frigate had fired guns and _hois- 
ted lights to show that succour was at hand; and the boat’s 
crew occasionally cheered, to announce that they were ap- 
proaching to the rescue. 

The shouts were returned from the burning ship, but so 
wild, so fearful, they sounded like the expiring yell of agony 
that still clung to hope and life. I would have dashed in- 
stantly alongside, but the eld coxswain respectfully warned 
me of the danger of such a measure, “as the boat,” he said, 
“ would instantly be swamped by the crowds that would rush 
into her.” We are now within a short distance of the vessel, 
and oh! whata sight of horror was presented! The ports 
were all epen, and the flames pouring from them as from so 
many mouths, seemed eager for their prey. Numbers of 
poor creatures were swimming towards us, while others held 
pieces of shattered spars, with strong convulsive grasp. The 
fore part of the ship was nearly consumed, and the upper) 
part abaft was rapidly faliing io. Those who could swim, 
we left for other boats to take up; and pulling under the 
stern, we lay unobserved, by the gun-room ports, while the 
fiery fragments ceme tumbling thick about us. Trusting to 
my skill in swimming, should it be deemed requisite to jump 
overboard, | instantlyentered the port hole; and the ship 
having turned before the wind, what little air there was drove 
the greatest part of the smoke forward ; yet there was an al- 
most insupportable heat, and the suffocating vapors bid defi- 
ance to my efforts to penetrate further. A feeling I cannot 
accoust for—an indescribable feeling—urged me on, and I 
reached the gun-room ladder, at the bottom of which lay a 
human being, whose sufferings apparently were over. I pas- 
sed my hand quickly to her heart and discovered that the in- 
dividual was a female; she was yet living, and ia a few mo- 
ments she was safely in the boat. 

Again I returned with three of my crew, and soon had 
the satisfaction of rescuing eight poer wretches, who lay in a 
state of insensibility, and must soon have perished. Stimu- 
lated by succes:, we penetrated to the burning deck above ; 
and never shali [ forget the h rror of the spectacle. Here 
all wss brilliancy. Several half burned and mangled bodies 
could be distinguished in the flames. 

Near the transom sat a mother with an infant in her arms. 
She heeded me not, but clasped it closerto her bosom—gave 
one wild shriek, and mortal agony was over. The infant 
was secured. Numbers that remained sought refuge in the 
sea. The female I | ad saved was still insensible. The wor 
thy coxswain had wrapped the infant in his jacket, and it 
was now sweetly sleeping in the box by his side. 

In the bow of the boat a gray-headed man exclaimed, 
“« My sen, my daughter—where are they?” Another voice 
feebly uttered, “‘ My father.” It was Sir Edward’s son 
The female was raised in my arms, and I recognised my Agnes! 

My boat the second time was filled, and we made for the} 
frigate. Suddenly, an awful expiosion shook the whole at-| 
mosphere, the glare of light was for a moment increased— 
the next, a shower of blazing timbers fell in every direction 
around ; and the pa‘e moon alone shed her silvery effulgence 
on the transparent wave. No shouts, no shrieks were to be 
heard; the bitterness of death had passed, and all was tran- 
quilas tte grave. Happily the burning ruins had struck 
none of the boats. The boats then again repaired to the 
place, butexcept the -hattered fragments of tha wreck, no 
trace was lefi; the swelling billow rolled smoothly on—and 
that gallant ship, with many a stout heart, was buried be- 
neath its deceitful suiface. Still we passe. across and 
and across, in every direction, and leng after the sun had kin- 
died up the day, cur search was centinued—but nothing met 
our view, except mutilated fragments of human bodies, and 
pieces of blackened timber. All hands repaired on beard, 
the boats were hoisted in, and the frigate pursued her way 
to England. 





TowssHixD wore a large-brimmed white hat. Having 
heard its history, and being desirous of hearing his own ac- 
count, I admired its form. 

« Ah, sir, that hat was George [Vth’s. One day, seeing me 
with a hat of this shape, he said, ‘ Townshend, who makes 
your hats? I should liketo have ene of the same shape.’ He 
had one made; and, wearing it only a day or two, he gave it 
tome. Ever since then, sir, he wears no other shape, and 
there is always a hat for me when I like to call. He is the 
kindest man alive, sir ; though I must say his royal brother, 
York, was an excellent man; and so is Clarence, but I do not 
like him so well as York. I never went to see him, but, 
knowing that I liked a glass of good port wine, he always in- 
vited me to take some; and when I as much as I liked, 


he would say, ‘ Townshend, take home a couple of bottles in 








your pockets for your wife.’ I was going through the Pak 


one day with a bottle in each pocket of my coat 
should I meet but Clarence. Townshend’ says ae 
have you been?’ ‘I come from your royal brother, Yor}! 
said I, ‘and a thorough gentleman he is; for he —_— 
treated me to some excellent port wine, but gave me two bot. 
tles to take home to Mrs. Townshend.’ Clarence broke 
into a laugh, and said,‘ Hang it, Townshend! so you — 
that asa hint? You shall see that I can be as generous 
my royal brother of York, and more generous still. Geto 
extra.pocket put in each side of your coat, and when you 
-—~, to me, instead of two bottles, you shall take away 
As Townshend related the story of the duke’s Ii 
he was almost affec:ed to tears, but I forgot to yr, ys 
had ever turned it to account. Frazer’s Magazine for Oct, 


ImposTURES OF THE TURKISH DERVISHES.—The 
formance of a sect of these pretended devotees I wi 
Bagdad. They assembled on Fridays, in a small open square, 
which was overlooked by the terraces ef the Residency. 4 
little circle of spectators was formed, and the service 
with a prayer by an Imam, standing in the centre. This 
ended, a row of players beat their small drums, and the exer. 
cises commenced. First there stepped into the circle a man, 
bare-headed, and naked from the waist upward. He carried 
in his hands two irons, in the shape of cows’ horns. Another 
followed, with the upper part of his person exposed like the 
first, but carrying a sword in his right hand. A third bore 
two rods of iron, sharpened like the horns, at one end, and 
terminated at the other, by wooden balls. These revolved 
upon the rods, and, as they revolved, little bits of iron which 
hung about them swung out and bristled on every side, Ay 
the music played these devotees became excited, or, as 
would say, inspired. They began to dance. They first struck 
the sharp ends of the thorns with great apparent violence into 
his side. The second seized the blade of his sword with his 
left hand, holding the handle in his right, and beat the edge 
with all his might against his stomach. The third brandished 
his rods, made the balls revolve, and then struck the pro 
jecting irons with great violence against his temples and eyes, 
He would then thrust the pointed extremities of the rods into 
his cheeks, and walk about with the balls elevated in the sir, 

After the man with the sword had bent himself for a few 
minutes, he pressed the weapon upon his stomach with 
force, and at the same time, stooped forward, the flesh closed 
over it, so that he appeared as he pretended to be, half cut in 
two. In this posture be advanced to an Imam seated in the 
circle, who laid hold of it by the two extremities and carefully 
drew it out, the worshipper, at the same time, gradually 
stra'gbtening himself, and presenting, when he was again 
erect, a body entirely uninjured, while all the time the people 
stared, and gazed, and wondered. During the performance of 
these juggleries, they cried, with each blow, Allah, while the 
officia'ing Imam, ever and anon, called at the top of his voice 
to the people, to pray to the prophet. The solution of the 
whole was, that these pretenders professed to be inspired 
with divine fury, whilst their sanctity rendered them invulne- 
rable. God and the prophet were invoked to save them from 
harm, of which, in truth, there was no danger, as the sword 
had no edge, and the other instruments no points, and 
took care, in using them, that the force of the blow should be 
arrested just as it rerched the body. 

' [Southgate’s T) avels in Turkey and Persia. 


E Diff 
LLOQUENCE.—D. ferent styles of eloquence, each produci 
the desired effect : . ™ ‘ Bs 
“Contribute liberally, my brethren; give such a sum as you 
would not be ashamed to place on the altar of Heaven in pre- 
sence of an assembled universe.” 
: Bishop Gr'swold, Charity Sermon. 
“Give generously, my friends ; not fourpence-halfpennies 
but run your hand into your pocket up to the elbow, and bring 
out @ handful, as a sailor would do if you needed his assist- 
ance.” Rev. Mr. Taylor, befere the Seaman’s Friend Society. 





To Politicians.—We are anxious to receive as early returns 
as may be of the Votes for President cast at the Election now 
at hand. We shall make every exertion to be able to state in 
our Quarto and if possible in our Folio edition of week after 
next the substantial result of that election. Any friend willing 
to do us a good turn will merit and receive our thanks by send- 
ing us by tho very first mail or other rapid conveyance, the precise 
vote for each ticket in his Town or City, and as much more as 


possible (not each Elector, but for one) and state, if convenient, 
how it compares with the vote of the last previous Election. 
Where the vote of a whole County is given, however, that will 
not be necessary; as we have full returns by Counties of former 
Elections. 

Pestmasters, subscribers, and others, especially in Counties 
remote from the great Mail routes, such as Tioga, M’Keat, 
Warren, Venango, &c. in Pennsylvania, and Broome, Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, St. Lawrence, Franklin, Essex and Warren in this 
State, will confer a faver by sending us speedy and accurate re 
turns, which shall be repaid by a similar attention on eur pert 





Address H, Greeley, & Co., New-York. 


possible. ((3% Be particular to give the vote for each ticketi 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—The returns are nearly all in frem this 
State, and both parties are shouting victory at the top of their 
lungs. Each is making the most desperate exertions for the 
Presidential Election, which takes place on Friday next, and 
in which each is abundantly sanguine of success. The fol- 
lowing are the substantial results of the recent struggle: 

The supporters of Mr. Van Buren have elected 15 Mem- 
bers of Congress ; those of Gen. Harrison 13. In 1838, Van 

Harrison 11. 
—* rn party have elected 7 of the 11 Senators cho- 
gen this year, being a gain of 5. This gives them 20 to 13 in 
the new Senate. 

The Harrison party have elected 51 undisputed Whigs to 
the Assembly, beside Wm. F. J ohnston of Armstrong, Conser- 
vative, and Wakelee, Conservative, claimed to be elected in 
Tioga and Potter. Van Buren Members elected 47, and pro- 
bably another in Tioga. 

The popular vote on the Congress tickets shows nearly 
5,000 Van Buren majority in 250,000 votes; but the Whigs 
contend that this is not a fair test; that their Congress- 
men ran largely behind in many Districts, and they had no 








candidates in others. 


Counties. 
Adams ..---- 2119 
Allegheny ----6831 
*Aarmstrong -- 
*Beaver .---- 23525 
Butler ...---- 1973 





Bradford . .. ..2415 
*Clarion 444 
Columbia .. ..1295 
Cumberland ..2440 
Chester ....-- 5449 


*Cambria .... 588 
Clearfield .... 466 
“Crawford ...1761 
Clinton 552 
Delaware ....1963 
Dauphin .. .. .2651 


Franklin .. .. .3356 
*Fayette .....2527 
Greene. ...... 1060 
Huntingdon. . .3570 
*irdiana 535 


Lycoming .. ..1366 
Lebanon .....1874 
Lehigh ......1990 
Luzerne...... 2564 
Lancaster .. ..8388 
Montgomery . .3704 
Monroe ...... 152 
*Mifflin...... 1174 


Northumb’rl’nd 1136 
Northampton .2145 
828 
Ses 95 
Philadel. City .7136 

“ County.10043 
“Potter, M’Kean530 
Schuylkill .. ..1418 
Somerset .. .. .2070 
“Susquehanna. 1127 
i 822 


We give the vote as it was cast, accor- 
dirg to our latest intelligence, viz : 


1550....3310 
4287 ....6033 
254....1510 
1819... ..2457 
1596 ....1700 
4033....3215 
4339 ....4147 


1281....—— 
2493 ....1088 
2626 ....2316 
4824....4971 
2091---- 1467 
732.... 762 
744.... 474 
2221....1957 
700.... 
1369....1731 
2138 ....2843 
1846 ....2747 
2834....2560 
2294....1984 
1756....1109 
2219 ....3687 
ocee 1723 
77 sce Gi 
1004.... 863 
1780....1555 
1324. ...2228 
2289 ....2349 
3587 ..-.2592 
4679 ....8558 
4507 ....3742 
879.... 366 
1252....1109 
2297 ....2935 
1914....1164 
3016....2566 
1681.... 883 
7.... 17 
4631....7203 
12619....9299 
200.... 195 
2010....1508 
819....2244 
1798....1264 
1526.... 594 


Porter. Whig. 


1535.-..1520 
4505 .. ..3623 
2781....10eM4 
1931....2077 
1653....1166 
7101....1584 
4553 ....3289 
2384....1920 
2420....1521 
NeW ...- 
2616.... 544 
2743....1696 
4527 ...-3981 
2589.... 924 
844.... 554 
792 .... 284 
2304. ...1232 
New County. 
1263 ....1224 
1944....1993 
1565 ....2134 
2815....2575 
2788 ....1669 
1849.... 915 
2761....2628 
1262....1169 





1049---- 596 
2496.... 938 
1553... 1487 
2460....1784 
$132....1415 
5503....6250 
4558....2409 
1223.... 166 
1177.... 748 
2326....1991 
2144.... 712 
3634....1426 
1916.... 473 
526.... 42 
3158....5747 
10157 ....6536 
495.... 145 
2971.... 63 
883....1905 
1530.... 856 
1448.... 400 


Congress-1840. Govern’r-1838, Pres’t 1836. 
Whig. Van Buren. Ritner. . B. 


Vv. 
1186 
3074 
1528 
1075 
1005 
4967 
3081 
1587 
1462 
new 
1560 
1904 
3277 
1809 
450 
499 
1614 


1030 
1372 
1312 
2155 
2016 
1138 
1340 
* 692 
244 
627 
1705 
1168 
1987 
2098 
4144 
3446 
796 
917 
1253 
1421 
2378 
1107 
358 
3028 
7957 
312 
1380 
511 
1145 
1027 


tUnion......2174 1307....2262 1595....1328 1143 
Venango ..... 679 1007.... 828 1765.... 600 967 
*Warren...... 836 921.... 542 700.... 254 498 
Washington ..4045 3712....3528 3461...:2805 2445 
Westmoreland.2121 4252....2315 4561....1725 2878 
Wayne....... 608 1029.... 538 1062.... 340 724 
_. ees 3248 3711....3257 4196....2005 2756 





Total... ..124435 126552 126029 133555 87111 91475 


an Buren Mmajority..2,117 Do 


* Not official. 


7,526 Do. ....4,364 


Legislature.—Eleven Senators were elected this year—7 


by the Harrison, 4 by the Van Buren party. The Senators 
who hold over stand 13 Harrison to 9 Van Buren; so that 
the new Senate divides—Harrison 20, Van Buren 13. 




















The House is arranged as follows: 
Harrison. Van Buren. 
ED cacbesccucecuvses @ . UE avewacsccenensenes 4 
nn eT 4. Bembheeb. s soccss cevcecse 1 
ee eee Fa See 
BEE adéneconnque aque'd 2 Centre....... ececccecces 1 
STE sendin cecnien-winnee = " *. Reeser: 1 
SE Rivesecr stetonanindiadnaen B GL cancennucascess 1 
SN ee B.A sanectccdceas at 2 
Ee e-4 Cumberland .............2 
DR ccemenmadsneded A, 2 
Delaware .........-..... B.D ia ccce ih qu ce oll 
RY ee See 2 
i ndnebtbonnaad he ee Se ees 2 
aa 2 Mentgomery.............3 
Siibaindc>cvesss suse 1 Northampton & Monroe ..3 
Lancaster ...20ecsccccces 6 Northumberland .......-.. 1 
| OETA: 2 eae 1 
Lycoming, Clearfield &ct..1 Philadelphia County...... 8 
MUEE nccces coccesccves 2 Pike & Wayne .......... 
Philadelphia City......... ae RR 2 
Somerset and Cambria ....2 Venango................ 1 
Union, Mifflin and Juniata..3 Westmoreland........... 2 
WIND cacnbaqnences 3 Warren, Jefferson, &c ....1 
a York serene eee wee eeewees 3 
Disputed—Tioga & Potter-1 ENE a 47 


* Wm. F. Johnson, elected from Armstreng, was a Van Buren 





member in 1837-8, and introduced resolutions (which passed) instruct- 
ing the U.S. Senators from that State to vote against the Sub-Treas- 
ury. For this act, he was dropped by his party. He last year ranas 
a volunteer candidate, was supported by the Whigs, and beaten, 
This year he ran again as a volunteer, and is elected. He is set down 
in some papers as a ‘Democrat,’ but we think cannot be accounted a 
Van Buren man. 
t The following is the vote in the strong Administrution District: 





Counties. *Gamble. V.B. Leidy,V.B. Walter, V.B. *Lloyd, W. 
Lycoming ........ 1775 ee 258 1541 
aan 680 a 161 562 
Clearfield......... 505 _ ee 1550 795 

a ee 2960 ee 1969 2898 
Lloyd's majerity.......ccccccccccces 348 * Elected. 


Thus a local misunderstanding has enabled the Whigs to 
elect a Member. 
The following is the official result in Bucks County : 


Whig. Van Buren. 
Congress..*Rob’t. Ramsay...4,411 John Davis,...4,389 
Senate ....*Samuel A. Smith.4,507 Daniel Boileau. 4,229 





Assembly ..*Seruch Titus ....4,895 *Isaac Van Horn.3,318 
Philip Geisinger..4,360 *John Apple ...4,410 | 
James R. Scott ..4,309 S. L. Roberts . 4,369 | 
* Elected. Whig Congressmen, S » and lA bly. V. B. 
2 Assembly. Mr. Ramsay’s majority for Congress is 23. Mr. &mith 
was a sort of irregular or volunteer didate for Senator, but sup- 
portted by the Whigs. The vote is 100 higher than ever before. 
The f llowing is-the vote of the Third Senate District: 








Montgomery. Chester. Delaware, Total. 
Brower* .....+..3831 5461...... 1659 10,951 
Huddleson* ..... 3731 5454...... 1659 10,844 | 
Sterigere ...... - 4280 4813...... 1006 10,069 
Pearson ........ 4153 4800...... 1006 10,259 
‘Brower’s majority. ...852 Huddleson’s..585 * Whig. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Coneress.... First District—(Southwark, &c.) 
Charles Brown, V.B...4,966 Geo. W. Tyson, Har...3,593 


Third District—(Northern Liberties, &c.) 
C. J. Ingersoll........7,654 M. McMichael .......6,456 
_—_—_—— 
Postscript to Quarto Edition. 
Saturday, 4. M. 

PennsyLvania.—We have this morning corrected our 
table of the Popular Vote of Pennsylvania according to thé 
returns which have reached us since our Folio went to press 
These corrections reduce the Van Buren maiority in almost 
every instance, and in the aggregme about 2,000 votes. 
Messrs. Jack and Piumer, V. B. are elected to Congress from 
the Western Districts by very slender majorities. We think 
the Van Buren majority in the State on the entire official re- 
turns cannot reach 3,000 in 250,000 votes, and will probably 
fall below 2,500. 

Sour Caro.ina.—Dr. W. Butler (Harrison) is reported 
to be elected to Congress from the Edgefield District, in place 
of Gen. Waddy Thompson. Mr. Calhoun resides in this Dis- 
trict. 


Grore1a.—All the Counties have been heard from, and the 
Harrison majority on the Congress ticket is said to be 4,000. 








On10.—The Whigs swept the State in the Election held last 
week, as was or might have been expected. The vote is 
30,000 larger than ever before. The aggregate result is 


nearly as follows : 
1 


$40. Governor. 
, Ww. eosecees 128,000 
Shannon, V. B.......111,000 


Harrison majority.. 17,000 
Congress—Harrison. .. ..12 Congress—Whig 


Van Buren... 7 

(V. B. sueceeded by Whigs—Duncan, Parrish, Taylor, Swearingen.) 
Senate—Harrison........15 Senate—Harrison ......11 
Van Buren ......21 


House—Harrisoa ........49 House—Whig .........24 
Van Buren ......23 


Whig maj. Joint Ballot..20 


Vance, 


1838. Governor. 
Wiese eoeees 102,136 
Shannon, V. B..... 107,882 


Van Buren mej... 5,746 


Van Buren... .10 


Van Buren ....25 


Van Buren ....48 


The following table exhibits the vote for Governor : 


1840. 
Cerwin. Shannon. Van 


1838. 


V.B. maj. Joint Ballot...35 


1 ° 

Counties, ce. Shannon. Harrison, V. B. 
adams eeeeeees BEB.cae 689 1002.... 786 1060 
Ashtabula ....2637 ooee2048 = =0738....2792° 805 
Athens ..ese.. 617 sees L086 732..-.1098 957 
Alles cccccece 309.22. 543 602.... 494 453 
Butler. ...00. 1153....1459 2948....1487 3004 
Belmont....+. 451 eoeete2l 2622....2666 2358 
Brown eececes 152.0621190 1547....1223 1675 
Cuyahoga «eee 1066 20022450 1751....2529 1694 
Carroll....-.-1689 1607....1455 1495....1233 1187 
Champaign ...2001 1281....1412 1040....1641 907 
Columbiana...3518 3717....2799 3519....2656 2992 
Coshucton .. «+ 274....1232 1840....1086 1513 
Crawford ..... 992 1215.... 626 958.... 714 733 
Clermont .....2086 2433....1603 2006....1467 2029 
Clinton ...+..1486 1068....1013 939....1448 807 
Clark secoeeee2310 966....1597 762....1964 731 
Delaware..... 625 eee 1770 1668....1550 1254 
Darke......** 170 eos 794 803.... 656 668 
Erie cccccccce 214 new county. 
Franklin......2868 1813....2009 1672....2116 1375 
Fayette ...... 319 coos 761 744.266 828 774 
Fairfield...... 989..2-1633 2717....1846 2906 
Geauga ....+.1336 eoee2330 1555..2.3219 1463 
Guernsey.....2515 2293....1938 2090....2074 1652 
Greene......+2232 1234....1545 1031....1908 903 
Gallia ........ 707 soos 929 388.... 894 391 
Hardin....02. 35 coos 225. Wleeee 274 196 
Highland..... 150 eoee 1415 1649....1492 1476 
Holmes ...-.- 783.000 772 1438.... 594 1137 
Harrison ..... 287 eee 1657 1788....1584 1638 
Hamilton .... 21 +0ee4366 4717....4032 4871 
Huron ....-.- 590 20022066 2366....2798 2145 
Hocking... QWi.eoe 298 784... 292 536 
Jackson .ecess 123.20. 492 649... 454 475 
Jefferson....+. 33 eee 1865 2372....1552 1992 
Knox seccesce 461..2.1922 2645....1800 2174 
Lawrence .... 610 coos 762 316.0. 433 378 
Licking ......3055 3280....2216 3162....2306 2852 
Lorain ..+22.. 506 coe 1628 1501....1460 1410 
Li casecccceee 406 eooe 763 «©463..-. 630 396 
Logan...eeee- 642 eoeell50 §=6750..-.1386 622 
Lake .ecces 201857 8749.24. new county. 
Medina 2.000. 325 eee 1648 1295....1858 1094 
Medison......1176 608.... 695 507.... 973 574 
Muskingum... .4226 2928....3174 2532....3321 2069 
Marion ...++.1249 1124.60. 936 934....1016 884 
Meigs......++ 578 eooe 669 337.22.-724 446 
Montgomery .. 188 20022048 2787.2-.2554 2310 
Miami ......-2393 1478....1644 1101....1787 1050 
Morgan ....+.1819 1979... 972 1550....1107 1262 
Monroe .eeees 1056.... 418 1420.... 406 1088 
Mercer ...ee- 763.... 276 443.... 245 315 
Ottawa ..-.-. 8 new county. 
Pike eeeeeeee S8.cece 454 S91 cece 422 491 
Perry .cccesee 654.... 928 1718....1070 1501 
Pickaway ....2249 1893....1592 1712....1508 1591 
Preble ....+.2272 1394....1761 .1198.... 978 
Portage .0020.2545 2120....3252 3051.... 83 

088 ce cceee298l 2123....2344 2626....2515 B05 
Richland .... 1571..-.1852 3363....2246 3283 
Summit ...... 828 eons new county. 
Shelby ..eoee 964 1074.--. 721 813.... 654 533 
a Pee 158.20. 959 1172.26. 948 ‘1129 
Sandusky .... Dl.eee 723 834.... 633 799 
Stark ..0++00-2651 3176....2217 3147....1945 2417 
Scioto ....+e+-1421 790.... 880 603....1049 568 
Tuscarawas ..2284 1920....1644 1631....1459 1370 
Trumbull eeeee 4023 3415. eer 3356 3269. “eo 3386 2892 
Union..cceeee 341 eoee 614 468.... 648 493 
Washington ..2070 1603....1384 1264....1070 906 
Warren ......2752 1631..2.1717 1018....1928 1102 
ie ences: Oe soos 543 © -338.... 490 275 
Wayne ...00. 781,...1841 3057....1630 2696 








Total....77,379 60,200 100,902 106,799 102,823 92,938 











Legislature stand 
= . io, Van Buren. 
Senate ...... asnuees eo 4 
SE Ay 
“166 132 


Corwin’s maj...17,179 Shannvn’s..5,897 Harrison’s..9,915 
Twelve Van Buren and’six Whig Senators hold over from 
last year. In Hamilton County, where the balance of the 
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ee 


Whig ticket is elected, John C. Wright, for Senate, is defeat- 
ed by 12 votes. 


ts. Counties. New Members. 4 
1. Hamilton, &c....... N. G. Pendleton, Whig. 
II. Buiter, &c.......... John B. Weller, V. B. 60 maj. 
IIL, Montgomery, &c. ...Patrick G. Goode, Whig. 
IV. Warren, &c........ Jeremiah Morrow, do. 
V. Adams, &c,........ Wiltiam Doan, V. B. 


VI. Washington, &c ....Calvary Morris Whig. 
VIL. Ross, &c..........-William Russell, do. 


VILL. Franklin, &c....-.-- - Joseph Ridgway, do. 
IX. Perry, &c. ...-..--- William Medill, V. B. 
X. Clark, &...--.-..-- Samson Mason, Whig. 
XI. Belmont, &c.......- Benj. S. Cowan, do. gain. 
XII. Muskinghem, &c. ...Jeshua Mathiot, do. gain. 
XIII. Coshocton, &c....... James Matthews, V. B. 
XIV. Richland, &c........George Sweney, do. 
XV. Cuyahoga, &....... S. J. Andrews, Whig. 
XVI. Ashtabula, &e....... Josh. R. Giddings, do. 


XVIL. Columbiana, &c. ....John Hastings, V. B. 50 maj. 
XVIII. Stark and Wayne ...£zra Dean, V. B. 
XIX. Jefferson, &c........8. Stokeley, Whig, gain. 
ne 
New-Jersey.—lIt is settled that the new Legislature of 
this State is politically divided as follows: 
In 1810. Harrison. V. B. Tn 1839. Whig. V.B 
Council...... 135 Council...... 10 7 
Assembly ....41 12 Assembly ....33 20 


Joint Ballet ..54 “17 Joint Ballot ..43 17 
The Whigs have carried all the Counties they had last year 
—most of them by increased majorities—and added to them 
Monmouth and Salem ; the former by about 90, the latter 110 
average majority. They have also the new County of Hud- 
son. The following is the nearest approach we can make to 
the popular vote : 
ae OR Congress—1838, ie a a 


Counties. Har. Whig. V.B. Har. ° 
Atlanuc ...... 425 757.... 504 665.(from Glo’ster ) 
Bergen...... (150L* 1728).-.1501 1728....1716 1942 


Burlington.... 762 maj. ....2759 2236....3032 2103 
Cape May.... 536 136.... 430 165.... 489 234 


Cumberiand ..1459 1262....1189 +1226....1193 993 
 —eaeee 4152 2427....4052 2500..., 4343 3334 | 
Gloucester... ..2252 1738....1888 1375....2377 2203 
Hunterdon. . .(1678" 2610)...1678 2610....2114 2349 | 





udson ...--. 660  492....(formed from Bergen in ’39.) 
Mercer. ...--- 1920 1470....1474 1190.(formed in‘37.) 
Middlesex ....1912 1770....1755 t1581....2002 1719 
Morris ....... 207 maj. ..-.2366 2046....1801 1774 
Monmouth ...2891 2796....2683 2897....2344 2549 
Passaic ...... 197 maj. ..--1218 963.(formed in ’37.) 
ST cicece< 1492 1404....1275 1303....1334 1036 | 
Somerset .....1635 1381....1521 1367....1426 1343) 
SOR chooses (974* 2613)... 974 2613.... 910 2389 || 
Warren .....(1159* 2027)...1159 2027....1041 1604 

Total... . .25,812 24,611. .28,425 28,492.26 137 25,592 


Harrison maj...1,201 V. Buren..66 Harrison..545 
= No contest. We take the vote of 1838 as a test. 
t Including the rejected V. B. votes of Miliville and South Amboy. 


aS A 

Groroia.—The majority of the lowest Harrison candidate 
for Congress over the highest Van Buren candidate will ex- 
ceed 3,000. We think the average must exceed 3,500. The 
candidates on each ticket run remarkably even. The poll is 
extraordinary—nearly 10,000 higher than ever before. The 
following is the aggregate vote of the 85 Counties from which 
we have returns: 


Harrison ticket. Van Buren tichet. 


* William C. Dawson...... 38,569 *Cooper......- 34,012 
*Eugenius A. Nesbit...... 38,393 *Colquittt .....33,994 
*Richard W. Habersham ..38.399 “Black........ 33.913 
“Julius C. Alford. ........ 38.357 Lumpkin...... 33 833 
Tb Tee: 38,303 Pooler ........ 33.812 
*Lapwerren...........-. 38,282 Campbell ..... 33.819 
*Thomas B. King......... 38244 Hillyer. -..... 33,778 
Roger L. Gamble. .......-. 38,161 Iverson....... 33 774) 
Jumes A. Merriwether..... 38,147 Paterson. ....33,741 


* The.e are the Members of the present Delegation. 

The remaining eight Counties to be heard from are Appling, 
Baker, Chattooga, Dade, Emanuel, Irwin, Union and Ware, 
which will probably reduce the present majorities 800 votes. 

In the Legislature, the Whigs have 47 Senators, which is 
a majority without farther increase, and a large majority in 
the House of Representatives. 








Souts Carotina.—The election in the Palmetto State has 
passed off very quietly, and all the old Members of Congress 
who were cardidates are probably reélected. We have heard 
of the election of the following : 

Isaac E. Holmes, 





Robert B. Rhett,. 
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These are all friends of Mr. Calhoun and supporters of 
the Sub-Treasury and Administration generally. Neither of 
them had any serious opposition. 

In the Fairfield District, John K. Griffin declined a reélec- 
tion, and Col. Irby is reported to be elected. He avows a 
preference for Gen. Harrison for President, but is pledged to 
vote for Van Buren in case the Election should, by some 
strange accident, be carried into the House. 


jcelanenst> 

Arxansas.—The State Election in Arkansas was held on 
Monday the 12th ef October. Gov. Yell, V. B. is so popular 
that the Whigs ran no opponent. For Congress, the Whigs 
presented Col. Absalom Fowler against Edward Cross, the 
V. B. incumbent. The reports from the River Counties show 
that the Whigs have generally succeeded, and passengers up 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers assert that they have carried 
the State, but this is hardly probable. The State has hither- 
to voted as follows : 

In 1836, Van Buren 8,400 1838, Cross, V. B. 6,771 


Whie...... 1,238 Cummins, W. 4,218 
V. B. majority, 1,162 2,553 


Mainz.—It seems that the returns we last week published 
of the vote cast in the two Congressional Districts of Maine 
which have not effected a choice was not complete. The fol- 
lowing is the official result : 

Ozford District. 


— = 





N.S. Littlefield, V. B..4,737 Zadoc Long, W...--- 5,283 
Virgil D. Parris, do...1,965 Scattering........--- 86 | 


Hancock and Washington District. 

Joshua Lowell, V. B...4,567 Joseph C. Noyes, W..4,792 

Samuel Wheeler, do ... 293 Scattering..---...... 11) 

All against Noyes. ..4,871: he lacks of a choice. ..80 
Charlotte and Linneus meade no returns. 


No time has been appointed for a second trial. 





Vermont.—The Legislature of this State has reélected 
Hon. Charles K. Williams Chief Justice, Stephen Royce, 
Jaceb Collamer and Isaac F. Redfield Assistant Justices, of 
the Supreme Court; William Weston, Reporter of its deci- 
sions ; Robert Pierpont, Bank Commissioner; Milten Brown, 
Superintendent of the State Prison; John Colby and Henry 
Stowell, Commissioners of Deaf, Dumb and Blind—all, we 
presume, of the ascendant party in that State. A fourth Jus- 
tice remains to be elected. 

The vote for Members of Congress in the several Districts 
has been officially canvaszed, and declared to stand as follows: 
First District— Bennington and Windham Cos. 
*Hiland Hall, Whig..6,923 Daniel Kellogg, V. B..4,084 
Scattering...... 40 Hall’s majority...... 2,799 
Second District—Rutland and Addison Cos. 
*William Slade, Whig..6,727 ( harles Linsley, V. B..3,034 
Scattering...... 44 Slade’s majority...... 3,649 

Pyuultney and Chittenden not returned: they gave Slade 
about 350 majority. 

Third District— Windsor County. 
*Horace Everett, Whig.6 729 T. B. Ransom, V. B-..4,497 
Andrew Tracy, do.. 110 Scattering...... 59 
Everett’s clear majority... --. 2,063 
Fourth District—Franklin and Chittenden Cos. 
Augustus Young, Whig.6,148 *John Smith, V. B....4791 
Scattering...... 54 Young over all...... 1,303 
Fifth District— Washington, Caledonia, §-c. 

John Mattocks, Whig..5,479 *Isaac Fletcher, V. B..5,248 
Scattering.....- 50 L. B. Peck, V. B...... 57 
Mattocks’s official majority over all....124 

Barton and Ryegate not counted ; they gave Mattocks 199, 
Fletcher 177, Scattering 8. Mattocks’s actual maj. 135. 

Divide the scattering Votes, and the aggregate Whig ma- 
jority in the State is 10,600. 

* Members of the present House. 





TIowa.—An election for Delegate to Congress and Terri- 
torial Legislature took place in Iowa on the 5th inst. We 
have not full returns ; but there is a report by way of Chica- 
g» that Gen. Augustus C. Dodge, V .B. is elected to Congress 
over Alfred Rich, Whig. 


Baltimore elected Charter officers on Monday. The 
riends of the National Administration elected their Mayor 
and Council Ticket in seven of the twelve Wards, giving them 
the government of the City which has been Whig. The vote 
for Mayor stood— 


For Samuel Brady....-(Van Buren.)...... 7,119 
‘* Sheppard C. Leakin..(Harrison.)...... 6,887 








S. H. Butler, Francis W. Pickens, 











Majority for Brady, V. B........20---- 232 





The vote is the heaviest ever polled except at the late State 
Election, when it was 400 higher. Col. Howard, the V, B. 
Senator had then 270 majority, and the V. B. Assembly 
a little less than 200. ~ 





New Yorx—First District.—Samuel Stevens has been 
nominated as the Whig candidate for Senator from this Dis. 
trict, vice Wm. W. Todd, declined. 

City.—The Whig Convention of this City have nominated 
J. Prescott Hall, Rober: Smith and Frederick A. Tallmadge 
for Congress in place of Ogden Hoffman, Edward Curtis and 
Moses H. Grinnell, who positively decline a reélectioy, 
The above with Hon. James Monroe constitute the Whig Con. 
gress ticket for the ensuing Election. They have also nomj. 
nated Egbert Benson, Heman W. Childs, Philo Doane, 
Charles M. Graham, Jr. Wil iam McArdle, Peter Smith, Lor. 
ing D. Chapin, Thomas J. Doyle, Addison Dougherty, Henry 
W. Havens, James N. Reynolds, John F. Wolf, and Daniel 
Lee for Assembly. Mr. Reynolds declined. 

Second District.—Dr. Juhn T. Jansen of Newburgh, Or. 
ange Co. is the Whig candidate for Senator. 


Sizth District—Nehemiah Platt is the Harrison, James 
Faulkner the Van Buren candidate for Senator in the Sixth 
District. 

IVth District.—Hon. Aaron Ward, V. B. is nominated for 
reélection in the District composed of Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties. - Nicholas Cruger is the Whig candidate. 

VIIIth District.—Jedediah Miller of Schoharie and Jus. 
tus M'Kinstry of Columbia are the Whig candidates for Con. 
gress in this District, comprising the above Counties with 
Greene. 

St. Lawrence.—Benjamin Squire for Sheriff, Samuel Par. 
tridge, and Anthony C. Brown for Assembly, form the Har 
rison ticket. 

Herkimer.—Van Buren ticket: For Sheriff Col. W. C, 
Crain; Clerk, E. A. Munson; Assembly, Michael Hoffman, 
Arphaxad Loomis. Harrison ticket: Sheriff, Christian Sha- 
ver; Clerk, Matthew Myers; Assembly, Samuel Fish, Chas, 
Willard. 

Jefferson.—Whig ticket: Thomas C. Chittenden for Con- 
gress; Daniel Lee for Clerk; Albert P. Brayton for Sheriff; 
William C. Pierrepont, Joseph Webb and William McAllis- 
for Assembly. 

XXXIIId District.— Alfred Babcock of Orleans is the 
Whig candidate for Congress in the District composed of 
Orleans a: d Niagara Counties. 


XXAXIst District.—Staley N. Clarke of Cattaraugus for 
Congress, (Chautauque and Cattaraugus. ) 

Chautauque.—Whig ticket: Amos W, Muzzy for Sheriff; 
John G. Hinckley for Clerk; George A. French, Robertson 
Whiteside and Benjamin Douglass for Assembly. 

Cattaraugus —Whig ticket: Abraham Sear! for Sheriff; 
Geo. W. Gillet for Clerk ; Alonzo Hawley and Chester Howe 
for Assembly. 

Orleans.—Van Buren ticket: Alexander Coon for Assem- 
bly, Dr. Mills for County Clerk. 

Niagara.—Whig ticket: Peter B. Porter and Francis 0. 
Pratt for Assembly, David S. Crandall for Clerk. 

[> We last week inadvertently named L. J. Roberts as 
the V. B. candidate for this District instead of the XXXIId, 
(Erie.) 

iS We may have followed others in the blunder of an 
nouncing William Chiver as the Whig candidate for Con- 
gress in Steuben and Yates. Thomas A. Johnson of Steuben 
is the candidate. 

Hon. Francis Granger is nominated for reélection to 
Congress from Ontario. 


David M. Hard, Whig, for Congress in Otsego. 
S seumiiine 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
Receivers of Public Moneys.—James H. Elliott, at Wine 
mac, Ia. vice Jesse Jackson, deceased. Lanceford R. Noel, 
at Danville, Ill. vice Thomas James, declined the appoint: 
ment. 





Methodist Bishop of Canada.—The Toronto Patriot says, 
it is rumored that the Rev. Egerton Ryerson is to be eleva- 
ted to the rank of Bishop by the American Episcopal Method- 
ist Suciety. 
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” Holding the Election—Important Suggestions.—In the || paper; and upon the wax let various distinct seals be im- 


midst of the intense political excitement which now pervades 
our State, and in view of the iniquities which havé in some 
instances been perpetrated by tampering with the Ballot- 
Boxes, it is perhaps rather lamentable than surprising that 
fears are entertained that the Votes, as canvassed out of the 
Boxes, may not truly express the will of the Voters who de- 
or should have deposited them! These apprehen- 
sions have been loudly expressed in the political journals— 
of this State, especially—on both sides of the line of demarca- 
tion. The fact is, that there is one great, radical defect in 
our laws regulating Elections, in the provision which enables 
the political majority in any Township or Election District to 
choose all the Inspectors of Elections—it may be three of 
their hottest and most reckless partisans. One certain con- 
sequence of this defect—allowing the Inspectors to be passa- 
bly honest, as the world goes—will be a lexity in admitting 
voters of the ascendant party, in towns where the voters are 
nearly all one way, which will often add ten te fifty illegal 
votes to the poll of that party. This evil can only be effectu- 
ally guarded against by adopting the principle lately embodied 
into the Election Laws of Pennsylvania and the Registry Law 
of this City, which provides that the majority in each town- 
ship or district shall elect ¢wo and the minority one of the 
Inspectors of Elections. This gives the minority that safe- 
guard which they need and ought to have, and which they 
most need precisely where they are least likely to have it, un- 
der the law which enables the majority to choose all the In- 
spectors and conduct the Election entirely themselves. 


We rejoice to state that Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary 
of State, has drawn up a series ef provisions calculated to 
protect the rights of the minority in each local district and 
secure the Ballot-Boxes from fraud, which is so efficient and 
unexceptionable that it has been unanimously approved by the 
State Committee of each political party. It has thereby be- 
come a morally binding law upon both parties, and we ear- 
nestly entreat all friends of honesty in Elections and a fair 
expression of the People’s will to see that it is every where 
carried into full execution.—The plan is as follows: 


Secrerary’s Orrice, Albany, Oct. 19, 1840. 
To the Inspectors of Elections in the different Towns, Wards and 
Evection Districts in the State of New-York: 

There are to be provided four boxes for each poll, or place 
of receiving votes, at the ensuing election, as follows : 

Ist. Tne State box, to contain the ballots for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor and Senators, all of whom are to be 
voted for on the same ticket. 

2d. The Congress box, to contain the ballots for Represen- 
tatives in Congress. 

3d. The County boz, to contain the ballots for Members of 
Assembly, for Sheriff, for County Clerk and for Coroners, all 
of whom are to be voted for on the same ticket. 

4th. The Electoral box, to contain the ballots for forty-two 
Electors of President and Vice President. 

There have been occasions when charges have been pre- 
ferred that the boxes have been violated, and the ballots 
changed during the intermission of voting or after the polls 
were closed. To prevent the possible occurrence of such an 
event, and to inspire full and entire confidence in the integrity 
of the officers holding the election, and in the certain and ex- 
act truth of the results declared by them, the following sug- 
gestions are recommended to the Inspectors : 

Ist. On the first day of election. on opening the polls, to 
ext ibit the boxes publicly immediately before receiving bal- 
lots, that they may be seen not to conta:n any ticket, paper, 
or other thing of any description. 

2d. When the Inspectors are all of the same political par- 
ty, to invite one or more gentlemen of the opposite party to 
Sammy with the Inspectors and witness all their pro- 

ings. 

3d. To secure the boxes containing the ballots during any 
intermission in the voting, and during the first and second 
= of the election, the following precautions are strongly 
urged ; 

The statute [sec. 30] requires the seal of one or more of 

inspectors to be so placed on the bc x, as to cover entirely 

opening in the lid. This can be done in such a way as.to 
Protect the key hole also. Let a strip of writing paper, two 
inghes wide*and of sufficient length, be « .t: let one end of it 
be drawifover the hole in the lid, and secured by wafers be- 
tween the paper and the wood, and by sealing-wax upon the 
paper; so that ene half of the wax seal shall be on the paper, 
and the other half extend over upon the weod. Let the strip 
of paper be drawn over the edge of the box, toa t at 
least half an inch below the key hole ; and let the end at that 
Point be fastened to the box in a similar manner, with wafers 
and wax: let wafers and wax be in like manner placed at 
Convenient distances, along the whole length of the strip of 
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pressed, and the seals with which such impressions are made, 
be kept by different persons. 

Envelope the box ina sheet of strong wrapping paper, 
bringing the respeciive ends over each other, and also 
edge of one side over the corresponding side, at the bottom 
of the box. Let the paper, where it meets at the ends and 
at the bottom, be strongly sealed with wafers and wax, and 
then let the inspectors, or some of them, and some of the 
electors present, write their names over or near the seals, and 
across the envelope where it eomes together at the ends and 
bottom, so as to have a part of each name on each side of the 
paper where it is lapped ever. Tie a piece of tape over the 
whole, and fasten it to the paper by sealing wax at the point 
where the tape crosses, and at the knot where it is tied, and 
impress seals on the wax before mentioned. 

Let the boxes and keys be then delivered to different in- 
spectors, as directed by law. 

4th. After closing the polls finally, it is strongly recom- 
mended that the inspectors should not adjourn, but proceed 
immediately to count the ballots, compare the number with 
that on the poll lists, make them agree in the manner directed 
by law, and canvass the votes. 

As the wafers used will necessarily be wet, they will afford 
scarcely any security, and therefore sealin should, at 
all events be procured and used. If the kind ordinarily sold 
by the stationers cannot be procured, a composition may be 
made of two parts of rosin and one of bees-wax melted 
together and made into a cake or stick, which will be found 
to be much better than wafers alone. 

These measures are urged not only by the consideration be- 
fore mentioned, of inspiring perfect and entire confidence in 
the integrity and accuracy of the election, but as affording a 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Acapra arrived at Boston last Saturday, 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 4th instant, and the Prest- 


the || pent, from London, whence she sailed on the 1st, arrived at 


this port on Sunday. By these arrivals we have much inter 
esting intelligence. The grounds for apprehend:ng a general 
war seem to be more serious than before, yet we indulge a 
hope that the difficulties, however serious, will be adjusted 
amicably. In France the Government party, and all political 
factions excepting the most violent of the republicans, are in 
favor of peace. Yet the most active preparations for a con- 
test are continued, and it is not easy to perceive in what man- 
ner @ resort to war can be avoided. France must either be 
compelled to back out, or maintain her position adverse to 
the four powers. She has induced Mehemet Ali te believe 
that he might depend on her assistance, until the allies have 
already captured several of his vessels and one of his cities. 
In honor, therefore, sbe is bound to stand by him in his hour 
of trial. 

The corn crops are very geod, being nearly twenty-five per 
cent. over those of 1839. The importers of foreign corn have 
lost a large amount of money. There was an attempt in the 
cotton market, a week before the Acadia sailed, to get a 
speculation to raise the price of cotton, and they succeeded 
in raising it 4 of a penny, and were just able to sustain it at 
that mark up to the day of sailing. 





sure protection to the inspectors against ali imputations on 
themselves in the event of a result unexpected to one or both | 
parties. And it is hoped that no fastidiousness will prevent 
the inspectors from taking the trifling additional trouble which | 
this recommendation may occasion, in order to accomplish 
the purpose of a pure and unsuspected election. 

Respectfully, 


Lieut. Fayrer, R. N. had been dismissed from the com- 
mand of the steamer President. His friends had held a meet- 
ing on the subject, at which a letter in his own defence was 
read, and elicited immense applause. The moving cause of 
his dismissal appears to have been the dissatisfa :tion of the 
owners of the President on account of the time occupied by 





JOHN C SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

The undersigned, Members of the State Central Committees 
of the respective Political parties, having examined the forego- | 
ing Circular of the Secretary of State, containing suggestions to | 
be observed by Inspectors in order to inspire confidence in the 
integrity and accuracy of the Election, do approve of the same, 
and recommend to our political friends to concur therein, and 
unite in carrying them into full effect. 


A. C. FiAGG, 

ERASTUs CORNING, State Central Committee 
P. CAGGE R, of the friends of Mr. 
JOHN A. DIX, ‘an Buren. 


H. H. VAN DYCK, 
LEWIS BENEDICT, 
JOHN TOWNSEND, 
SANFORD CuBB, 
SAMUEL STEVENS, 
ROBERT THOMPSON, 
JAMES HORNER, 
JOHN TAYLOR, 


5 RES Oe 

Hon. William S. Ramsey, V. B. Member of the present | 
Congress, and just reélected to the next from the XIIIth/| 
District of Pennsylvania, composed of Cumberland, Perry 
and Juniata Counties, committed suicide at Baltimore on 
Sunday evening last, by shooting himself through the head. 
Me was but 28 years of age, and a young man of good talents 
and unsullied character. Disappointed affection is given as 
the cause of this deplorable act; but another account states 
that he was laboring under aberration of mind, caused by ex- 
posure to the intense heat of the sun and exertion while labor- 
ing under great physical debility. His residence was Car- 
lisle, Pa., where his untimely death is deeply regretted. 


State Central Committee 
of the friends of Gen. 
Harrisen. 





A Fatal Recontre.—The Natchez papers of the 9th inst 
contain an acconnt of a fatal recontre in Mississippi, It will 
be in recollection of our readers that some time ago Mr. Rich- 
ard Hagan, of New Orlears, was wounded in the cheek by 
Mr. Lyle, formerly Meyor of Natchez. Mr. Hagan went up 
to his plantation a few days ago, the possession of which had 
been accorded to him by the decree of the court. Shortly 
after his arrival, Mr. Lyle, accompsnied by his overseer, and 
several other persons, all armed, as is reported, went to meet 
Mr. H. on his plantation, where he was fired at by Mr. Lyle, 
but without effect. Mr. Hagan returned the fire wih a double 
barrelled gun, killing him on the spot, and whilst the overseer 
was in the act of making his escape, Mr. H. fired at him, and 
wounded him in the thigh. Hagan gave himself up to the 
authorities for trial. 





From Tozasco.—Captain Mooney, of the brig Tahoka, at 
New York, 33 days from Tobasco, states that the whole pro- 
vince was in a state of the utmost confusion, and that all com- 
munication with the interior was completely cut eff. There 
had been no new battle fought, but both parties seemed to be 
getting desperate. 


that steamer in crossing the Atlantic. 


A fire broke out on board the Talavera, line-of battle ship, 
in the North Dock, at Davenport, on the 28th ult., which en- 
tirely destroyed the vessel. The fire alse communicated with 
several buildings connected with the Royal Naval Arsenal, 
and was extinguished only after having destroyed the Tala- 
vera, Imogen frigate, and property amounting to £800,000. 
It is not known how it occurred. 

This dreadful conflagration is looked upon as a great na- 
tional calamity, particularly so owing to the present political 
crisis, when even one additional ship of war being afloat might 
prove of the most important consequence. The loss of such 
vessels and stores can ill be sustained at this peculiar time, 
and also the dock-yard, which will be nearly useless for the 
next six months. As yet, nothing has transpired to account 
for the fire, and the whole circumstance continues to be in- 
volved in the greatest mystery. It is suspected, however, 
that some diabolical incendiary has been at work; but this is 
merely conjecture. Two sheds for building ships, the large 
edifice called the Adelaide Gallery, saw-pit sheds, large quan- 
tities of timber, &c. &c. have been recuced to cinders. All 
the figure-heads, and other relics of remarkable ships that 








| have been broken up, have been burnt, and those who have 
witnessed that once interesting collection can only appreciate 
the loss which the country has sustained. 

The latest news from China appears to be contained in the 
following extract of a letter from Bombay, July 28, at nine in 
the evening, received by the Mediterranean packet at Lon- 
don. A private express from Calcutta has arrived, which 
states that intelligence had been received there from China 
by the steamer Enterprise, of the arrival of part of the expe- 
dition in the Canton river, and of the total destruction of the 
Bocca Tigris. We shall know the truth of it all in a day or 
two; itis doubted by none. A correspondent of the London 
Standard gives the following advitional particulars : 

“ Afver the vessels had destroyed the forts of the Bogus, at 
the entrance of the Bocca Tigris, some troops and seamen 
were sent on sh re to put them in a state of defence against 
the Chinese. The expedition then proceeded toward Wham- 
poa, having pressed two Chinese pilots ; but on reaching Sec- 
ond Bar, the passage for Jarge vessels was impeded by the 
Chinese having taken the pre caution to sink some large junks; 
however, the smaller vessels and steamers will almost imme- 





diately preceed with a strong military force to raze Canton to 
the ground.” 

The news from Alexandria comes to the 7th Sept. inclusive, 
and from Constantinople to the 5th do. When the second 
ten days had expired, the Pacha of Egypt did not forward any 
communication to the Consuls of the four powers, who, in 
consequence, sought an interview with his highness to ascer- 
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Dr. Sweet,"the famous bone-setter, died recently at Leba- 
non, Conn. 


tain his final determination. Mehemet was rather ill, or he 
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feigned illness, for he did not see them, it having been an- 
nounced that he was suffering from Nile boils on the spine 
His prime Minister, Baghos Bey and his private Secretary, 
Sami Bey, were deputed to hold converse with the Consuls, 
and it was declared by them that age 5 Ali er 
to accept the hereditary possession pt, that was 
willing to give up Candia, Adana, the Holy Cities, and the 
Turkish fleet, but he was desirous of retaining the Pachalics 
of Syria and Acre for life, and that he had forwarded a hum- 
ble memorial to the Sultan to grant him the distinguished 
favor. Colonel Hodges declared that they had no power to 
allow any delay, and threatened to strike his flag on the fol- 
lowing day go on board the Cyclops steam frigate. Ad- 
miral Stopford had paid a visit to the Pacha and been very 
handsomely and courteously received. When the reply of 
the Pacha was known to him he instantly went on board and 
sailed fer Beyroot in the Princess Charlotte and Bellerophon, 
for the purpose of joining Commodore Napier, who had pre- 
viously been reinforced by the Turkish squadron, under Ad- 
miral Walker. Much will depend, therefore, upon what 
takes place at Be t, or before it, as Sir Robert Stopford 
will have a formidable fleet under his command, and it is weil 
known that Soliman Pacha has sworn never tu yield an inch 
Syria except by order of Mehemet Ali. 

The Morning Chronicle has stated that ten thousand more 
men are to be sent, and are now on their way to Cyprus, to 
be prepared to land in Syria if required. As yet the procla- 
mations of Commodore Napier have failed, and the whole of 
Lebanon is still as the bayonet of the Pacha can makeit. The 
British Government have published the whole of the papers 
connected with the treaty of the 15th of July. The following 
is a most important extract: 


“Tn order to place in its true light the disinterestedness 
which has guided the courts in the conclusion of the con- 
vention concluded on the 15th of July last, we declare formally 
that on the execution of the engagements resulting to the con- 
tracting Powers from the above mentioned convention, those 
Powers will seek no augmentation of territory—no commer- 
cial advantage for their subjects which those of every other 
nation may not equally maintain.” 

The publication of this did much to appease the excited 
Parisians, and to modify very materially the remarks of the 
various papers. It tends to exhibit to the world the public 
motives of the Four Powers, and gives a pledge to nations 
whieh it is impossible either of them can forfeit. Public faith 
is public credit, and England will see the former maintained 
even if she throws off her alliance with Russia, and reverts to 
France to aid her in the endeavor. Though Russia has, as 
yet, the best ef the bargain, still England will watch her with 
extreme jealousy, and be prepared, at any proper moment, to 
pounce upon the traitorous eagle, should it ever give occasion 
for the movement. 

On the 3d the Shiek-al-Islam, convened a grand Council at 
Constantinople, at which it was arranged that Mehemet should 
be cursed in Mosques, and a proclamation, or fetva, was read 
the following day by the Ulemas. Mehemet Ali was declared 
to be, from that moment di-possessed of all power and pos- 
sessions, and successors were announced by name to assume 
dominion which his highness hitherto has held. 


Lord Brougham’s heaith is very precarious. Since Par- 
liament broke up, he has been at Calehill, in Kent, and each 
account of and from him states that he is gradually becoming 
worse. His constitution, originally a good one, has for some 
time past felt the effects of early indiscretion, mental and 
bodily, and the conduct of his brother James shook him very 
much. After he was turned out of office, his mind was not 
quite itself for a season; but it had latterly renewed its 
strength, like a lion. The death of his only daughter, not 
long ago, terribly shook and shocked him. She was his only 
child, and his affections were wrapt in her. His bodily weak- 
ness daily increases, and it is doubted whether he will ever 
Jeave Calehill a living man. Distinguished in almost every 
department of letters, and unrivaled as an orator, Breugham 
will leave no equal. 


Mr. O' Connell is still a recluse, but he sends forth his mis- 
sives. The following extract is from one of his latest produc 
tions: “I have no doubt whatsoever that, unless there be a 
war, Stanley will carry his Irish Franchise Extinction Bill 
into a law. If there be a war he will not be mad enough to 
try ; but others who now support him will have more com- 
mon sense to persevere in case of war. It is melancholy to 
perceive that Ireland has thus an interest in the misfertunes 
of the country.” 

A Violent Contest was going forward in the City of Lon- 
don for the office of Lord Mayor—the candidate in rotation 
being Mr. Alderman Harmer, a respectable and intellectual 
man, but who is opposed by the Times and the Churchman 
in consequence of being the proprietor of a very strong and 
determined republican newspaper called the ‘ Weekly Dis- 
patch.” The state of the poll is this afternoon against the 
probabilities of his being returned. 


The Princess Augusta died on the evening of the 25th 
ult. after a long and painful illness, which she bore with “ un- 
common patience and an uncomp'aining temper.” Her last 











moments were attended by all the members of the royal fam- 
ily in London. 


Texas has been recognized as a Republic by Holland, and 
a treaty of amity and commerce, signed by General James 
Hamilton for Texas, and Baron Verstock Van Soclen for 
Holland. a 

A citizen of London has obtained the exclusive privilege 
of navigating by steam the river Amazon and all its branches 
—and is about to establish a line of steamers from England 
to Brazil! 


France.—The trial of Prince Louis Napoleon had com- 
menced before the Chambers of Peers of France. It excited 
but little interest comparatively speaking. The trial of Mad. 
Laffarge for poisoning her husband, seems to have engrossed 
far more the attention of the French public. She has been 
convicted on the evidence of M. Orlifa, the celebrated French 
Chemist, who asserted that he had discovered traces of arse- 
nic in the remains of the deceased. She kad however ap- 
pealed to another tribunal, and another trial will probably be 
the consequence. 

The French papers publish a transcript, taken from the 
Belgian journals, of a note addressed, on the 31st of August 
last, to H. L. Bulwer, British Minister at Paris, in the ab- 
sence of Lord Granville, the object of which is to prove that 
it was France that voluntarily separated from the Four Pow- 
ers, and not the Four Powers from France. 

It is stated in a recent French paper, that at the port of 
Bremen, Germans are constantly arriving from all parts of 
their country, to take passage for North America. The num- 
ber of these emigrants is every day increasing; it last year 
amounted to nearly 13,000 persons, and this year, of which 
two-thirds have not yet expired, it has already exceeded 
17,000. In consequence of this, the ship-builders are con- 
stantly employed in building vessels capable of carrying a 
great many passengers; and a vessel of this kind is hardly 
launched, before all the places for passengers are secured. 


More Resistance and Bloodshed at Algiers.—The follow- 
ing is a dispatch from Marshal la Vallee, dated Sept. 21st: 
I ordered Gen. Changarnier, to attack the camp belonging to 
the Kalifa Ben Salem on the Oned Bondonaou. The enemy 
has been completely defeated. One hundred and twenty-nine 
native dead fell into our power. We made 17 prisoners, cap- 
tured forty horses, 200 muskets, and several mules. We had 
one killed and six wounded.” 

The news from Spain is not satisfactory. The appointment 
of Espartero to the head of affairs has been made too late to 
tranquillize the successful insurgents. They refuse to lay down 
their arms until they have obta‘ned a manifesto from the Queen 
Regent guaranteeing the fulfilment of all theirdemands. The 
decree which appointed Espartero President of the Council 
of Ministers, does not assign him any Ministerial duties; in 
order, as the decree states, that he may more fully continue 
the command of the army. The Soldier-Minister was on his 
route to Madrid, to consu't with the Junta respecting the 
formation of his Cabinet. Nearly all the towns in Spain have 
now their sepgrate Juntas, and it was proposed by them to 
send delegates to Madrid. The recent change in affairs 
would, it was supposed, prevent this. Every thing depends 
upon the arrangement to be effected by Espartero with the 
Madrid Junta. If an arrangement satisfactory with the in- 





surgents can be made without dividing the Regency, the re- 
gular government of the country may be restored. but it is} 
very questionable whether the Queen Regent would submit to 
a divided reign. 

The insurrection among the troops in Portugal, according 
to accounts from Lisbon dated the 21st of September, had 
been suppressed. The revolted soldiers, it is supposed dis- 
heartened at not being joined by a force which they expected 
to find at Viseu, and having exhausted the money with which 
they had been supplied, turned against their leaders. They 
refused to march toward the Spanish frontier, as they were 
ordered; assassinated their commander Miguel Augusto de 
Sousa, and gave themselves up to the Queen’s troops. No 
collision had taken place throughout the period of the revolt 
between the Queen’s troops and the insurgents. Several of 
the officers fled toward Spain. The Sixth battalion, to which 
the revolters belonged, are to be redrganized. 


Potanp.—The Augsburg Gazette of the 7th Sept. publishes 
several decrees of banishment issued by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Wilna against a number of Poles implicated in the in- 
surrection of 1831, and in the conspiracy of 1839, and whose 
property had been definitively confiscated. Eleven students 
of the University of Kiew had been deprived of their nobility, 
and sentenced to serve as private seldiers in the army of the 
Caucasus. Letters from the Polish frontier state that the 
Russian Government has summoned the Catholic Church of| 
Poland to send representatives to Petersburg, for the purpose | 
of holding a syacd on clerical affairs conjointly with the pre- 
lates of the Greek Church. This requisition has, however, 
not been complied with by the Polish Church, which declares 
itself incompetent to take such a step without an authorization 
from the Pope. The same communication states that the 
efforts to force the Greek United Church into an amalgama- 
tion with the Russian Church has not been successful in the 





old Polish provinces. The Bishop of Chelm is constant in 


his resistance to this arbitrary proceeding, and it is supported 
by his clergy. He has frequently refused to go to Warsaw 
at the invitation of the Government, alleging his weak state 
of health and advanced age. 

Grexos.—A letter dated Athens, July 15, s 
measures taken by the Government to eA code meg Pan: tee 
way robbers throughout the kingdom have been attended with 
the best results. All the chiefs of the bands are either dead 
or imprisoned, and not one of the malefactors who so often 
carried desolation into the villages has escaped. Many have 
been put to death by the military, and the remainder are 
waiting in prison their well-merited fate. 

Sict.y—Tue Sutpaur Mines.—The sulphur mines ex. 
tend over a great portion of the centre, and down to the 
south coast of the island. The mineral is embedded in blue 
marl, and is occasionally found in gypsum and limestone 
They have been explored and worked for three hundred years, 
but the quantity mined and prepared for exportation was un. 
important until chemical discovery within the last fifteen years 
caused an extraordinary quantity of the mineral to be suc. 
cessfully applied to manufacturing purposes. It is separated 
from the various substances with which it is combined by 
means of fusion in kilns built of gypsum, stone, &., which 
contain from 50 to 60 cwt. each. It runs off by a hole in the 
bottom, in a thin brown fluid, into a trough or mold, in whieh 
it cools and hardens into the form and solidity in which it ig 
shipped. “Nocountry,” says Mr. McGregor, “ exhibits land 
so highly taxed as that of Sicily, nor one in which so little 
good is extended to the general community.” 

New Zealand.—Looking over the London Sun of the 34 
of this month, we find a Proclamation taken fromthe Gazette 
of the day before, dated at Russell, Bay of Islands, 21st May, 
1840, announcing that the Lieutenant Governor of New Zea- 
land had obtained from the Chiefs of the Tribes of New Zea- 
land, a cession of all their rights in and to the Islands called 
‘the Middle Island,’ ‘ Stewart's Island,’ and the ‘ Northern 
Island’—the boundaries extending from 34 30 North, to 47 
10 South lat. and between 166 5 and 179 degrees East Jon, 
—“ and declaring the same to be vested in Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors for ever.” This may be important to 
our whalemen and adventurers to that part of the world. 

Steam to India-—The first steamer from Bombay to Suez 
on the Red Sea, was the Victoria. She was built of teak 
wood, at Bombay, and cost $250,000. She started on her 
first trip from Bombay, on the Ist of April, arrived at Suez 
on the 21st, and anchored in the harbor of Bombay on the 6th 
of May—having made the trip both ways in 36 days. She 
was detained at Aden, at the Straits of Babel Mandeb, over 
30 hours. It is believed that she can accomplish the whole 
in 30 days. By the Victoria, news was received from Lon- 
don, via} Malta and Alexandria, in thirty-two days! For 
merly, on shipboard, round the Cape of Good Hope, it took 
four months. 


Abdication of the King of Hoiland.—The Amsterdam 
papers announce the abdication of the King of Holland in fa- 
vor of his son. It appears that his Majesty communicated 
his intentions to his Ministers on the day before setting out 
from the Hague to the castle of Loo. A proclamation will 
be isaued in a few days, informing his subjects of his resolu- 
tion. The Handlesblad says that the King, having summoned 
the Prince and Princess of Orange to Loo, communicated to 
them his intentions, in the presence of his friend Baron Frayel. 
It is believed that his Majesty has already given orders for 
the transmission of all the official documents of the various 
official departments. He is said to have laid aside his crown 
and retired to private life, for the purpose of accomplishing 
the union with a lady of his court, which encountered so much 
opposition from his subjects when first announced some twelve 
months ago. 

The Davis's Strait Whale Fishery has failed completely. 
The correspondent of the London Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette writes from Peterhead, Sept. 30, that the Regalia, 
Kerr, of Kirkaldy, from Davis’s Straits, passed by that fore- 
noon, clean, with intelligencs of the complete failure of the 
fishery this season, and the loss of the whale ship Hecia. 
Among 20 vessels (stated as the whole number from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom) heard from between July 9 and Sept. 19, there 
were only six fish; of 7 vessels heard from in September, one 
only had a fish. 


Pontifical States.—A Toulon correspondent of the Courier 
Francais, in mentioning the reported disturbances in the Pe 
pal States, says that the Pontifical Government has demanded 
the intervention of Austria. 


SS - 

From Centrat Amzrica.—We have Belize papers of the 
19th and 26th of September. The latter rejoicingly announces 
the arrival of the British man-of-war Comus, the precursor of 
a squadron ordered to the coast of Central America, to protect 
British interests and demand compensation for losses su 
tained by British subjects in the late civil wars. The English 
editor advises the Central Americans to pay up before trouble 
comes. A company of English capitalists have undertaken 
the culture of silk en a large scale in Guatemala. A convet- 
tion of delegates from the several States was about to assem 
ble at the city of Guatemala, to adjust the affairs of the Re 





public. General Morazan, when last heard from, was report 
ed to be raising troops for an attack on New Grenada. 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Temperance Reform in Ireland.— The most extra- 
ordinary revolution of modern times is that now in progress 
in Ireland, induced by the labors of Theobold Mathew, an 
humble but eloquent Roman Catholic Priest, of Cork. If, two 
years ago, any one had predicted that before the close of 1640 
more than two million Irishmen would be induced suddenly to 
form habits of sobriety—that in so brief a time Ireland would 
be the scene of a social revolution unparalleled in history, he 
would have been deemed a visionary enthusiast; yet this appa- 
rent impossibility has been accomplished by the efforts of a 
single individual, and the good example of the multitudes in 
the fatherland has exerted a most happy influence on the Irish 
and their descendants in Great Britain and America. This 
great change in the moral characier of a people kas resulted 
from no fanaticism er mania. A great majority of those who 
have received the temperance pledge from Mr. Mathew have 
done so in consequence of witnessing the improved health 
and circumstances of friends and neighbors who have joined 
the society ; the extraordinary success of which is to be attri 
buted to the personal influence of its founder on all who at 
tended the meetings he addressed, and on the peculiar cha- 
racter of the population, who were willing at once to give up 
their besetting sin when the contras: between intemperance and 
sobriety was fairly presented before them. The extent and 
influence of the great Temperance Movement in Ireland will 
be best understood from the following history of its progress, 
which we compile from a recent number of Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine and other sources, and from a recent speech of Mr. 
O'Connell before the British and Foreign Temperance Socie- 
ty, appended to this article. 

The first attempt to establish a Temperance Society in the 
south of Ireland, was made in Cork, by some members of the 
Society of Friends. It was attended with little or no suc- 
cess; and Mr. Mathew was solicited te commence one en 
similar principles, his friends rightly judging that twenty 
years’ zealous performance of the duties of his office, which 
had gained for him the enviable reputation of being the poor 
man’s friend, was the best of qualifications for an apostle of | 
temperance. Mr. Mathew was not sanguine of the success 
of his undertaking. At its first commencement, he would 
have thought himself fortunate in obtaining five hundred mem- 
bers. A meeting, however, washeld and the Society formed 
on the widest possi»le basis; th? only form requisite on ad- 
mission being a repetition of a pledge by each person to ab- 
stain from all intoxicating liquors, unless recommended for 
medica! purposes, and to discourage, by all means in his pow- 
er, the practice of intoxication in others; Mr. Mathew ad- 
ding, “ May God bless you, and enable you to keep your pro- 
mie” At first, but few converts were made, and those 
chiefly from Me. Mathew’s influence with the lower orders, 
whose confidence he had previously gained: but a great im- 
provement taking place in the health of those who had dis- 
continued the use of spirits, it was i diately supposed that 
some healing power was possessed by Mr. Mathew, of which 
the disciple received the benefit. This gave a great impetus 
to the society; andthe halt, «= » .:med, and the blind, crowd- 
ed to Cork, to take the pledge and be healed. Mr. Mathew 
at once discountenanced this delusion, and the society was 
left to rest on its own merits; but there remains a strong im- 
pression that the pledge administered by him is superior ia 
efficacy to that administered by oth:rs. The rapid increase 
of the society soon attracted public attention, and several ap- 
plications were made to its founder to via:t distant towns to 
make converts. These he uniformly refused, alleging that all 
who were in earnest would come to him, and that the fatigue 
and privations incidemt*to a long journey, especially if made 
on foot, would be likely to impress the occasion of it deeply 
on theic minds. The first exception to this rule occurred 
when he vi-ited Limerick to: preach a charity sermon; on 
which occasion troops were called out to prevent loss of life 
from the mere pressure of the thousands who crowded to 
take the pledge. Mr. M. was subsequently requested, by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, to visit Waterford and Clonmel, as 
the numbers of country people who flocked iato Cork were, 
in many instances, overreached and plundered, by designing 
individuals, who professed to accommodate strangers. It 

















no further measures were required, on the part of Mr. Ma. | 
thew, than the enrolment of the ‘crowds who daily presented 
themselves foradmission, “~~  - 


To make this clear, the writer of the article to which we 
have referred, in Tait’s Magazine, gives the testimony of a 
number of the Reformed, who had, without an exception, been 
induced to join the Temperance Society by observing its benefi- 
centinfluence on their fellows. After forming associations in the 
principal large towns in the interior, Mr. Mathew has, within 
a few weeks, visited Dublin, and it is expected that he will 
soon, in compliance with the earnest solicitations of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Temperance Society, go to London, where 
an immense number of his countrymen stand ready to take 
the pledge as soon as they can receive it from his hands. On 
the 28th of September, while in the Irish metropolis, he 
preached in the Catholic Cathedral, and Lord Morpeth, the 
Secretary for Ireland, with the Attorney General and other 
members of the Privy Council, held plates at the doors for 
contributions in aid of the Temperance cause; and the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, a Cabinet Miniszer, at the same time 
forwarded to Mr. Mathew a hundred pounds ‘to be used for 
the advancement of the great reform.’ This countenance by 
men of high station and great political influence is a testimony 
of the value which the intelligent portion of the people place 
upon Mr. Mathew’s labors. 


It has been questioned whether the number of persons who 
have actually ceased to be drunkards is very great; but all, 
doubts on this point are fortunetely put to rest by recent offi- | 
cial documents. The abstraction of half a million drunkards | 
from the population of a district would of course affect its 
statistics, and accordingly we find a-very great decrease of | 
the duties on spirits in the province of Munster, and an in- | 
crease in the same district of the duties on tea, sugar, and | 
other articles of more intrinsic value. But the reports of su- | 
perintendents of hospitals, alms-house commi:sioners and po- 
lice magistrates furnish the most gratifying evidence on the | 
subject. Dr. Buller, principal surgeon ef one of the largest | 
infirmaries in Ireland, stares that the number of casu alties | 
conseqrient upon drinking has decreased te one-third in Cork 
since the commencement ef the labors of Father Mathew; 
in Limerick, three hundred and fifty venders of ardent spirits 
this year declined a renewal of their licenses because their l 
business had bzen entirely ruined; and in many other towns | 
and districts the number of gin and whiskey shops had for | 
the same reason been reduced seven eighths In some large | 
towns the ordinary constabulary force had been reduced, in| 
two years, one-half; considerable amounts of money have ac- | 
cumulated in the hands of poor-bouse commissioners, whose 
tenements have been nearly deserted} and the amount of crime 
and wretchedness of every description has been lessened to 
ar incredible extent. 

















The following is an extract from a speech on the miracles 
of Father Matthew, by Daniel O'Connell, delivered recently 
in Exeter Hal!, London. 





Mr O'Connell rose and was received with indescribable | 





enthusiasm. He sad he came to that meeting for the simple | 
purpose of expressing his convictions of the principle, which, | 
as a society, they were united to promote— he came to declare | 
his participation in their object, and to do what he could to| 
recommend it to others. He had there a double duty to per- 

form, as a man and as a Christian. He came te urge as far 
as he could that the determination should be come fo, to ab- 
stain totally and entirely from all intoxicating drinks. His 
next duty—and he scarcely knew why he should place it 
second to any—was to interest them and all in the great mo- l 
ral reformation and miracle which was now in progress in his 
own more immediate country. He trusted they would con- 
sider him a friend of Civil and Religious Liberty; and All 
men, of whatever caste, creed, country or color, he trusted 
would find in him, when they were oppressed—a zealous, 
though an inefficient advecate. It was no humiliation to him 
to say and boast, that his affections were more immediately 
centered in his own native land. If he was a patriot every- 
where, he was, at all events, an Irishman. It was his first 
duty to praise Ireland for the example she had set. He had 
next to take care that he, by no act of his, should injure the 
mighty reformation now in progress in that Ireland. They 
might boast as they pleased of that meeting, and it was a 
meeting to boast of, but if they were to boast with ten thou- 





sand tongues, they could not eclipse the fame and the glory 
with which Ireland by her sacrifices and temperance had, 
thank God, encircled herself. When he left Ireland for the 











thus appears that, after the first establisnment of the society, 





nt session of parliament, 634,000 had taken the pledge 
he Feather Mathew. When he was last in Ireland, the 


Le 
nuraber had increased te 1,300,000, and the day before yes- 
terday, he had heard from Father Mathew that the number is 
now TWO MILLION ONE HUNDRED THousAND. He proclaimed 


then—and he did it he had been a temperate 
man. He did not think there had ever been a man more ha- 
bitually sober, and if he had not been so, he did not think 
that at his years he should be as merry as he was. He, 
therefore, had no sacrifice to make in regard to spiritous li- 
quors. No! But still he meant to take the pledge. He 
would do all he thought he ought to do, and no more. 

Oh, why should he not be of Ireland where this 
great movement first began! In England they met in thou- 
sands—in Ireland they met in hundreds of thousands. In 
England they met in a pleasant and capacious room. In Ire- 
land they assembled in the open air, in frost and snow, or be- 
neath the rays of the summer’s sun. Wherever Father Ma- 
thew went, they crowded round him to take the pledge, and to 
keep it, for nothing could be more di than for a man to 
break his solemnly pledged word. In Ireland they wore the 
medal, and regarded it not as the drunkard’s mark, but as 
the sober man’s safeguard—as the industrious sober man’s 
monitor—and as the wife’s protection. It had the blessings 
of mothers and of their children, because it kept their fathers 
sober, and themselves from being hungry. Was he not right 
to boast of such a country, and of sucha peeple? Heard 
they before of a nation giving up its only luxury, and aban- 
doning its only ostensible vice ? Freard they before of a 
ple, not in thirties or forties—or hundreds—but aun 
aye, in millions, thus rising to regenerate themselves? Oh, 
would they not pardon him, if he thought there was no coun- 
try like his own? He rejoiced too, that this great movement 
was not confined to any one class of men, or of Christians. 
Father Mathew was greatly assisted by an Independent Dis- 
senting clergyman of the City of Cork. He was assisted too, 
by the Society of Friends, they universally gave him their aid, 
and in every act for the welfare of man, they were always 
foremost. It was true—and he regretted it—that some cler- 
gymen were opposed to Father Mathew. For example—at 
Cashel, when Father Mathew visited it, the clergyman wes 
asked not for his church, because the chapel was larger—but 
for the Rock of Cashel, where the ruins of the ancient cathe- 
dral were, and from which 150,000 persons might at ence 
have taken the pledge,—and the use of it was refused,—and 
the person said it was the Devil’s work that Father Mathew 
was joing. He thanked God, however, that with few excep- 
tions, men of every party, of every sect, and religious persua- 
sion, were nobly combining for the promotion of the great 
cause. Again he repeated it; he was proud of the Iri-h peo- 
ple—he had always been so; but he was more so when he 
witnessed them regenerating themselves by their own moral 
worth, and by casting off a destr.ctive vice to pursue their 
preset sober and self-denying course. He wished he could 
picture to them the change which had teken place in 
nearly exery village which Father Mathew had visited. The 
houses were comfortable, the wile was happy, the children 
were clothed. The drunkard was reclaimed, the hitherto 
moderate man was perfectly sober, the children were no lon- 
ger balf fed, the wife whose appearance had bespoken her 
husband’s degradation and who shared his shame, was clean, 
neat and tidy. Every portion of society showed the progress 
of improvement, as the highest leaf of the mistletoe display- 
ed the rich greenness of the foliage which was spread over 
thetree from which it sprang. Instead of spending their 
evenings at the public-houses, they meet at the Mechanics’ 
Institutes. They have a reading-room and at least one lectu- 
rer. Then they take a comfortable cup of coffee and retire 
to their homes without excitement, and get up with a clear 
head in the morning. This was the case throughout Ireland, 
from the East to the West and from the North to the South. 
Look at Limerick. Last year, there were 450 public houses 
in that city—this year there are only 98 for license. Look 
next at the houses for worship, and how. happily do they at- 
test the benefits of the change. Already the duties of the 
clergy have increased one fourth. If the public houses are 
empty, the railings atthe chapels are crowded. Thus reli- 
gion has derived new vigor from the fact that the poor have 
voluntarily abandoned the only laxury—the only gratification 
in which their poverty allows them to participate. He trus- 
ted thathis countrymen in London would join them. He 
called upon them to do so. Letthem look at the home of 
their childhood: their fathers—their mothers who nursed 
them—their brothers and sisters who loved them, had taken 
the pledge and abandoned drunkenness forever. Would they 
shame their race, their country and their people, by continu- 
ing addicted to the abominable vice? Their freinds had 
emancipated themselves :——would they continue slaves? Fa- 
ther Mathew had intended to be in Manchester early in the 
summer, but he had been kept in Ireland, he had so much 
work; still he would come, and to London too. Some 
might ask, “And what magic is there about Father Mathew, 
or inhis name?” He (Father M.) would tell them simply 
that there was none. How then came it that he was so 
much sought after? He was the first to begin this grand 
werk in Ireland ; success attended him; the greatest bles- 
sings flowed from his labors ; every one he added to his list, 
added to the prejudice in favor of his name—aand his fame 
rises as the people advonce in the practice of virtue. 

The movement in Ireland was a radical movement. It 
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was raising men to virtue, it was teaching men to raise them- 
selves. It was raising the poor man, who observed his word, 
with all the solemnity, but without the profaneness of an oath. 


It was giving conscience and meatal rectitude their proper 
dominion. He now called upon men of every creed to rejoice 
at the progress of what had been rightly termed, “a holy 
cause.” And ob, let them also rejoice in Ireland—in long 
and bitterly calumniated Ireland—who, with her seven centu- 
ries of woes upon her, was proudiy rising into moral life, a 
proud example for all the nations of the world. 








Letters on the Fine Arts---No. 10. 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON CONVERSATION. 

To the Citizens of New-York: Sir Humphrey Davy | 
said the greatest and cheapest pleasure an intellectual person | 
can enjoy, is reading. He probably did not mean that it is | 
more pleasing to read a book than to converse with its author, | 
but to peruse the works of great men is better than to con- | 
verse with the common sort. Bvoks prepare us for conver- 
sation; as Lord Bacon observes, ‘ they make the full man’: | 
but reading, like feeding, is not all that is needed for strength | 
and activity; digestion, assimilation, meditation, are equally 
necessary. If ordinary minds required no incentive, and were | 
not moved in the direction of appe:ites or sentiments excited | 
at the time, aid from without would be unnecessary ; but since | 
they frequently read without attention, and rarely afterwards | 
think of what they have read, some method of prompting re- | 
flection is desirable. Conversation, by its constant demand | 
on the memory, the imagination, the faculty of comparison, | 
and more or less on all the intellectual powers, affords the | 
best mode that is likely to be adopted ; it is, however, liable 
to be rambling, or to fix on unprofitable subjects, unless there 
be some guiding thread: for this purpose it is recommecded | 
to read books aloud in company, pausing occasionally for | 
comment or discussion. But it seldom happens that this | 
method is practiced ; it is not convenient for all to be present | 
during the perusal of a long work ; and people prefer to read | 
connectedly, that is, by themselves. 

Pictorial representations, if they do not show all aspects of | 
a subject, show many even better than words; and, if they | 


of excitement, and thus keeping it from the wrong kind—is, | 


more than any thing else, the cause why persons brought up 
in good society are free from many vices that prevail among 
the ignorant. Whatever, then, will serve as an incentive to 
that kind of conversation which is at once pleasing and in- 
structive, deserves the consideration of philanthropists and 
patriots, and of all who have an enlightened view of their own 
interest, and that of their families and friends. 

That a gallery of paintings and sculpture tends to convey 
instruction to the uneducated, by the scenes it presents, and 
by the inquiries it elicits from them, no ene doubts who has 
been much in the galleries of Europe. The populace show 
the most active curiosity to find out the particulars relating to 
what they see; and though they sometimes make a ludicrous 
exposure of their ignorance, and are always apprehensive of 
doing so, they are still eager to make inquiries, and always 
do sv when they can hope for an indulgent reply. I was for 
several months constantly drawing in the British Museum, 
and called on te answer innumerable questions, as were most 
of my fellow students, by people of all grades ; and the stran- 
ger-like sociability, which is there an established custom, was 
always entertaining or amusing, and never troublesome. The 
poor people, who were unable to buy catalogues, would make 
inquiries of those who had them, and were always politely 
answered ; in fact, they picked up a great deal of instruction, 
and if anything could turn their minds to deliberate study, 
their frequent rambles in that place must have done so. 

Among the many advantages which such institutions confer, 





a diffusion of taste, and even connoisseurship, stands very 
high. While men of ability, and, what is not always found | 


All this happens without that shrinking aversion with which | 





in print, impartiality, are discussing the merits of works, and | 
pointing them out to each other, the unlearned spectators 
listen, and in fact, have the same merits shown to themselves. | ig about to be completed by the publication of a third volume, 


Literary Intelligence. : 


Robert Waish, Esq. has in press Sketches of the Most Em. 
nent Living Personages of France—her authors, statesmen and 
other remarkable characters. It will be published in a few 
weeks, in two volumes, by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, 

‘ Heroines sf Sacred History,’ is the title of a very beanti. 
ful book to be published in a few days by M. W. 

Brick Church Chapel. Itis by Mrs. Steele, favorably know 
by several contributions to the magazines. 

Wiley & Putnam of this city have in press a poem entitled 
‘ Ensenone,’ by a gentleman of Western New-York, ef which 
reports are very favorable. It was read in manuscript by sew. 
eral persons qualified to judge of its merits, from whom it re 
ceived distinguished commendation. 

A complete edition of the works of Dr. Chalmers, of Edin. 
burgh, in seven volumes, has just been published in this city, 

Bentley, the London publisher, announces a new romance 
by Mr. Cooper, whom he ‘ advertises’ as * the most popular 
novelist of the age,’ to be called ‘ Christopher Columbus,’ 
We presume itis the same work as that advertised by Lea & 
Blanchard under the title of ‘ Mercedas of Castile, or a Voy. 
age to Cathay.’ . 

Agnes Strickland is engaged in preparing for publication 
the fourth volume of her popular ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England.’ These volumes have all the fascination of a ro- 
mance, united to the integrity of history. 

Major Napier is about to present to the public ‘ Scenes and 
Sports in Foreign Lands,’ which will doubtless prove accepta- 
ble to sportsmen. The scene of the narrative is, for the most 
part, in the far East, but in the sequel it changes:to the Spe 
nish woods, in the vicinity of Gibraltar. 

The Countess of Blessingtoa’s work, the ‘ Idler in Italy, 


Dr. Granville, the author of ‘ The Spas of Germany,’ and 


a few coxcombs in the world, of unconfirmed dignity, regard || other popular works, has returned to England after a tempo- 


those who wear unfashionable or threadbare clothes. 
Your obedient servant, JONATHAN PERICLES. 

















represent a series of events, in chronological order, with due |) 
regard to connection, they will convey a tolerable idea of any 
period ; and this in a way more likely to prompt conversation, | 
and afford it a greater range without departure from the sub- | 
ject, than writing generally does. Their very deficiencies 
make interchange of words necessary, for inquiry, explanation | 





East India Squadron, under Commodore Geo. C. Read 
By an Officer of the U. S. Navy.—We had occasion to no- | 
tice, a week or two since, the appearance of two handsome | 
volumes by Mr. Taylor, entitied ‘The Flag Ship.’ The work 
now before us is an interesting narrative of the same voyage 


by another hand, and is so unlike its predecessor that those 





and comment; they put the memory back on the stores of | 
reading; they exercise the power of reasoning from cause to | 
effect, and from effect back to cause ; they make the recollec- || 


| 
tions of each one in a company serviceable to the others; and, } 


1} 
what makes it more convenient than reading, they do not de- | 
mand those set intervals of listening, which vaporize all the | 
spirit and vivacity of conversation. 

Those who remember well the several series of pictures by | 
Hogarth, ‘ Marriage ala mode,’ ‘ the Rake’s Progress,’ ‘ the | 
Idle and Industrious Apprentices,’ the ‘ Election Pictures,’ | 
and others, will perceive that painting is not deficient in power | 
to bring in an endless train of ideas, and, in short, to body | 
forth human character and passion more forcibly than words. | 
His single picture of ‘ the Covent Garden Prude’ makes the | 
whole substance of a poem by Cowper, which is but a des- | 
cription of the painting. On comparing the two, you recog- 
nise the force of the observation that ‘a picture is mid-way j 
between a thing and a thought.’ | 

If reading be the foundation of all true intellectual devel- | 
opement,—the efficient cause of what distinguishes refined | 
discourse from the dull talk about commen wants—zonversu- | 
tion is not the less the cause of most intellectual exercise, | 
and that without which the strongest mind would grow | 
feebled. In educated society, it makes a great part of the sum 
of enjoyment ; indeed, companies where it does not prevail, | 
are not always regarded as social; and, while it ministers | 
to pleasure in the present moment, it plants the germ of a 
greater pleasure to come. By exercise, it produces the power 
of enjoyment, of making the present hour agreeable, and thus 
gives the most reasonable assurance that the future will be so 
too. It is the medium through which the young derive the 
inclination to study and through which many obtain all the 


knowledge they possess: and its preservative tendency on 


| Price, 130 Fulton-st.) 








morals—its power of satisfying the mind with the right kind 





who read the first will relish the last no less on that sccount. 
It is a common fault of writers of veyages that they describe 
with tedious minuteness every place they visit, and give its 
history, as though they were monopolists of knowledge, and 


the first to tell us of the countries they survey. The author | 


of the work before us has acted more wisely, and given a most 
agreeable account of his personal adventures and discoveries, 
written in good English, and without any of that egotism 
which so few have skill enough to make amusing. He has| 
added to our knowledge of the present condition of various 
places in South America, and particularly of India and China. 
His remarks on the origin and progress of the opium difficul- 
ties, the growth of the American trade to Canton, etc. de- 
serve and will command attention. The volumes are well 
printed, and embellished by two fine steel engravings. (Two 
vols. 12mo. C.S. Francis, 252 Broadway.) 


The Universalist Companion.—D. Hutchinson, Utica, has 
published, in a neat 12mo. pamphlet of 72 pages, ‘The Uni- 
versalist Companion, with an Almanac and Register, contain- 
ing the Statistics of the Denomination for 1841: A.B. Grosh, 
Editor.’ —This is such a work as every denomination ought 
to publish annually, not only for its own convenience but for 
that of others also. This is exceedingly well done, and must 
be highly acceptable to the entire denomination at least. (P. 








The British Association Meeting at Glasgow went off 
with great spirit. The principal doings of interest were Mr. 
Murchison’s report of his recent geo!ogical tour in Russia; a 
geological excursion of the “ Section” to the Isle of Arran, 
several scientific papers by Sir David Brewster, &s. The 
attendance was much larger than heretofore, and several no- 
blemen took part in the proceedings—the Marquis of Bread- 


Around the World: A Narrative of a Voyage in the | Li 








albane being president. 


rary absence, during which he accompanied Joseph Bona: 


parte, and is preparing for publication ‘ The Spas of England.’ 


The Chevalier D’Artaud has announced ‘ A History of the 
fe and Works of Dante.’ A very able work is anticipated 


. i from the known abilities of the writer. 


The number of the ‘ United Service Journal’ for the present 
month, contains Sir Thomas Usher’s Narrative of the em- 
barkation and conveyance of Napoleon from Frejus t 
Elba, in the Undaunted frigate, with personal anecdotes and 
opinions of the ex-Emperor on the voyage, and during his resi 
dence in that island. Thus, perhaps, the only blank in the 
history of the Emperor will be satisfactorily filled up. 

John Dunmore Lang, D. D. the author of some volumes 
on Australia, and recently a traveler in the United States, has 
written a work entitled, ‘ Religion and Education in America,’ 
He is a Presbyterian clergyman of high standing, and in his 
work takes decided ground in favor of the voluntary system 
of supporting religion in the United States. 

A new edition of the Works of McNish, author of th 
‘Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ has appeared in Edinburgh, ia 
three volumes, with a Memoir. 

‘A Summer in the Central Provinces of France,’ being 4 
companion to the ‘Summer in Brittany,’ and, like that work, 


under the editorial auspices of Mrs. Trollope, will speedily 
make its appearance. 


Naturalization Frauds.—Under this head it is stated is 
the Philadelphia Inquirer that William B. Read, Esq. of that 
city yesterday “ applied to the Judges of the Sepreme Court, 
and obtained a rule on Patrick Drain, Hugh Brennan, Joha 
B. Kern, Martin Moffat, James McNamee and Nicholas 
White, to show cause why their naturalization papers, re 
cently obtained from this Court, should not be vacated on the 
ground of fraud practised in grantingthem. Mr. Read read 
the affi javit of Oliver Evans, one of the Inspectors of the South 
Ward, in which it is stated that sixty pages have been fraud 
ulently interpolated in the book containing the declarations d 
the intentions of foreig: ers to become citizens of the United 
Stares, kept by the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
and that among these false records are the names of the above 
persons.” 


Indian Fight.—The St. Louis Bulletin of the 8th ins 
says it was reported at Bellevue that a severe engagement 
had taken place between a war party of the Sioux Indians, 
numbering 500 strong, and some 250 or 300 Pottawottamich 
in which the former lost one man and the lattertwe. Ti# 
Pottawottamies danced a scalp-dance over the dissected Sioux 
whom they literally cut to pieces. 
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MISCELLANEOU.. 





Fioripa.—According to the St. Augustine Tierald of Oct. 
$d, vigorous measures are at length to be ken in @ portion 
of Florida at least. A portion of the West India — is 
ordered to protect the Florida Keys and hover round the coast 
to prevent the receipt of supplies by the Indians from abroad ; 
and beats are to be sent up the inlets to cut off etraggling par- 
ties of Indians. By the time all this is completely organized, 
and the effective force afloat and in the field is centred on the 
coast and abost the K-ys, the Indians will be burning houses 
in some other direction. The F lorida volunteer force is to be 

to 1500, and two new regiments of U. S. troops are 

ered to the territory. This is well so far as it goes; but 

if itbe desired that the war should be really closed, Congress 

must, at its next session, make preparation on a national scale 
to carry them out et once. 


Upren Canapa.—Major General Sir James Macdonnel 
hes accepted the command of the troops of Upper Canada, 
and on the departure of Sir George Arthur he will discharge 
the duties of Lieut. Governor until the union of the two Pro 
yinces shall take effect, which will probably not be before 
next spring, as the proclamation by which the date of the 
union is to be fixed is not yet issued. From Upper Canada 
there is little news. An action for slander had created some 
interest in the Gore District, in which the plaintiff, James 
Durand, late member for the County of Hatton, sought te 
recover £10,000 damages against Kirkpatrick, who had 
charged him with perjury, in swearing te his qualification at 
the election in 1834. The jury, after a short calculation, 
valued the damages Mr. Duand sustained in character at the 
moderate sum of five shillings. 





Laprapor AND GREENLAND.—The missionaries of the 
United Brethren write that in Labrador the winter ef 1838 
was favorable to the natives, who derive their chief subsist- 
ence from the sea; and this had a beneficial influence on the 
mission, as the meetings and schools could be well attended. 
At New Herrohut and Lichtexfels, in Greenland, there pre- 
vailed throughout the winter a violent epidemic, which car- 
ried off great numbers of the children. In Labrador the wel- 
fare, both temporal and spiritual, of the southern missions 
suffers from the proximity of unprincipled European traders. 

—— 


Liwerta.—Advices have been received from the colony as 
late as the 5th of September, The missiona-y cause is repre- 
sented as highly prosperous. The Lumirary of the 21st of 
August contains the following distressing intelligence : 

Great Mortali‘y among the last Immigrants.—We un- 
derstand from a respectable gentlemaa who 1s now on a short 
visit here from Edina, that forty-two of the last immigrants by 
the Saluda have died. They had been located temporarily at 
Bassa Cove, until Bexley could have been gotten ready for 
their accommodation. 

The govecnment had sued the superintendent of the Liberia 
mission for duties on mission goods imported in the Saluda. 
Letters of the 5:h mention that the government was non 
suited. 





The Necessity of a U.S. Squadron in the Chinese Seas. 
On this subject the Boston Mercantile Journal remarks :— 
“ Soon after the difficulties commenced, nearly 18 months 
‘since, the American ships of war Columbia and John Adams 
arrived at Canton, and rendered much assistance to the Amer- 
icans in that port, end elicited respect for this country from 
the Chinese. In case of any unjust or oppressive acts on the 
part of the Chinese, a place of refuge was thus open to our 
countrymen, who could retire with their property on board of 
our national vessels, which were also able and willing to vin- 
dicate the honor of the American flag. Commodore Read 
remained near Canton as long as he could, pursvant with his 
instructions, but was at length reluctantly compelled to leave 
that coast, although earnestly pressed by the Americans there 
to continue until relieved by another American vessel of war. 
He sailed on the 6th of August last, since which time the dif: 
ficulties between the British and the Chinese have continued 
to increase, rather than diminish ; and it will hardly be cred- 
ited by future generations that since that period to the present 
time no vessel of war has been sent from this country to that 
part of the world, and our ships of war are lying rowing in 
the navy-yards! This is a case of neglect on the part of our 
Government which is altogether unaccountable and highly 
censurable. 





Sale of L’Amis'ad and Cargo. —We learn from the New 
London Gazette of the 2ist instant, that in pursuance of a 
decree of the Circuit Court, that famous vessel, the Amistad, 
together with her cargo, was, on Thursday last, sold by auc- 
tion, under the direction of thefmarshal of the district, at the 
custom house in this city. An appraisal was had of vessel 
and cargo when the goods were first landed. We understand 
that the amount of that appraisal was about 6600 dollars, and 

t the gross sales will amount to within 4 or 500 dollars of 
that sum. The vessel was valued by the appraisers at 600 
dollars, and sold for 245 dollars. 

—— 

Monetary.—The Governor of Cuba has, by proclamation, 

forbidden the circulation, on that island, of our five and ten 


—— 
The 26 h Anniversary of the New Jersey Baptist Associa- 
tion was held at Pemberton, Burlington County, on the 8t 

and 9th ult. Letters from 56 Churches. having 33 ordained 
ministers and 4 licensed preachers, 3800 members ; baptised 
during the past year 601, and received by letter 117. The 
church at Cohansey, founded in 1690, is first of all in the as- 
sociation, being 150 years since its establishment. The asso- 
ciation passed resolutions, as we learn by the Bridgeton 
Chronicle, in commendation of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation and Sunday School Society, Sabbath Schools, Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society, Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution, total abstinence ‘rom all intoxicating liq 

uors as a beverage, &c. Several of the churches have adopted 
the principle and pledge of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drinks as a term of communion, and speak of the ben- 
efit derived fromthe pledge being made a test of member- 
ship among them. . J. Rhees was appointed to preach 
the next annual sermon. 


New Seaport in Texas.—A Texas paper mentions the 
discovery of a new harbor at the ‘ West Paes ’ of Galveston 
Bay, about 25 miles from Galveston. A new city, called San 
Luis, has been laid out on an island of that name, separated 
from the main land by a strait of 106 yards wide, over which 
a bridge is now in process of construction. The depth over 
the bar at low tide is 12 feet, and the harbor is said to possess 
great advantages over Galveston in regard to the fa ilities and 
safety in approaching it. The island cf San Luis, it is said, 
is not liable to overflow, and the site is free from marshes.— 
Lots have been sold at a good price. It is in contemplation 
= run a railroad, 14 miles long, from San Luis to the River 
razos. 


Important Arrest.—An Englishman, by the name of Wil- 
liam Wallace, was arrested, in Philadelphia, on Sunday eve- 
ning last, charged with being concerned in obtaining letters 
from the Post Offices in Boston and Providence, conta:ning 
drafts and notes to a large amount. Three or four ot« ers were 
connected with him—two of whom have been arreste#l. It is 
supposed that near $2:),000 in drafts and notes, most of which 
they sold, have been purloined bythem. Wallace was com- 
mitted, to wait the requisition of the Governor of Rhode- 
Island. 


Liberal.—The Treasurer of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association acknowledges the receipt of $10,000 as a dona- 
tion from Amos Lawrerce. This gentleman is a brother in 
blood and spirit of the late distinguished Representative from 
Boston. 





The Tallahassee papers announce th? death of Lieut. 
Col. John Green, at that place, on the 2ist ult. The de- 
ceased commanded the 6th U. S. Infantry in Florida at the 
time of his death, and had won for himself a high reputation 
both as a military man and an excellent citizen. 


Steamboat Sunk.—The Wheeling Gazette states that the 
steamer Troy is sunk in the Ohio R.ver, at Hanging Rock, 
between Porthmouth and Greenupsburg. She was filed with 
dry goods and other merchandise for Cincinnati, about half of 
which was got out. She is sunk over her guards, wich falling 
water. The Troy was built four years since, at an expense of 
$16,000, but was pretty well worn out. 


Another Iron Steamer.—We learn from the Louisville 
City Gazette of the 10th inst. that an iron steamboat was 
launched from the boat-yard above that city the day before. 
The experiment made by the projectors of the Valiey Forge 
has been entirely successful. Its. botrom is formidable to 
snags, and escapes injury from bars and shallows altogether. 





Fire.—The large manufacturing mill and warehouse be- 
longing to Mr. James T. Jones, of Mecklenburg, Va., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of the 10ch inst. The mill was 
valued at $10,000, and the stock on hand at $2,500. The 
millers had barely time to escape with their clothes. The 
fire is supposed to have been caused by an incendiary. 





Fire at Massilon, Ohio —The extensive establishment 
known as the ‘ machine-shop,’ and occupied by Messrs. C. M. 
Russell, H. & R. Partridge, J. Hartness, and J. H. Wheeler, 
for various mechanical branches, was consumed on the eve- 
ning of the 7th inst. Loss in building and effects, $34 000— 
part of which only was covered by insurance. The fire caught | 


' 


| 


| from sparks which communicated to turpentine in the | ro- 
cess of boiling varmsh. 


Murder.—A man named Johnson murdered his wife on 
Friday night of last week, near Patchogue, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, by shooting her with a gun. She died in about 
twenty minutes after receiving the wound. He hid himself 
after hearing that his wife was dead, but was found secreted 
in his own cellar. 


THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER, 
NEW EDITION, bringing down the Returns of Elections in all the 
States to this week, is just published at this office. It is probably the 
most perfect record and comparative exhibit ef votes cast in the dif- 
ferent years since 1836 that has every been issued. Price 12} cents 
| single, $8 per hundred, Orders by mail will meet with prompt atten 











cent pieces as half bits and bits, 
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GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
At the City Hotel, on Thursday evening next. 

THE INFANT MINSTRELS, Master HUGHES and Brothers 
respectfully inform the public that they propose giving a Concert at 
the City Hotel on Thursday, Oct. 29th, to commence at half past 7 
o'clock. For particulars see hand-bills. 
Tickets and bills may be had at the City Hotel and the Music 
Stores. Oct. 24, 1t.* 

7 MISS DINGLEY gives Lessons on the Prano Féxte, and in 
Sincixc—op the most modern and approved Methods, 

For Terms, etc., apply at No. 69 Beekman-street. 

References- Professors HeinRicn, Baciout, and SCHARFENBERG 


PURE UNBOLTED FLOUR. 

As bread is the staff of life, and an article of diet more esteemed 
than any other by all nations, and one which we can least spare from 
our tables, it is wise and fitting for us to endeavor to obtain the 
purest article possible. In order to do so we must know the quality 
of the wheat used in making our flour, and how it is raked. 

Wheat raised on land manured from our stables, partakes of the 
uncleanness and stimali of the manure used, on the same principle 
as milk from cows fed on still-slops. partakes of the nature of the 
food used ; as the nutritive particles must of course compose the milk, 
and the stimuli of the manure enter into the compusiticn of the 
wheat. 

The best and purest article of flour I have ever seen, I have re- 
cenuly received from Ohio, from a gentleman whose word may be re- 
lied on, and whose letter I publish below, stating the manner of 
Preparing it for use, wishing others to enjoy a pleasure and benefit 
v hich I have long looked for, viz, that of easting pure and wholesome 
bread. 

When navigation is open, the flour is received in this city onee 
every month fresh, and is for sale in barrels, and half barrels, at 25 
South street Joun Burpett, 

October 12, 1840. *® No 69 Chambers street. 

Dear Brother: You wish-me to give you a statement of the man- 
ner of making ‘Graham Flour,’ 

We se ect as the Farmers bring it in, the very best wheat, grown 
on new land, which has been threshed by a machine or by hand (not 
trod out by cattle or horses) and well cleaned. We then pass the 
wheat through a rolling screen—then through a smut-miil which rubs 
off the fur and scours the kervel; it then passes through a blower, 
then it is ground, but bigher or coarser than for superfine flour, but 
not bolted: then cooled, packed. marked and forwarded. All the 
Graham Fiour we send to Cleveland, New-York and Boston is pre- 


pared in the same manner an‘ from the best wheat Yours, 
Berea Milis, Ohio, July, 1840, H. 0. SHELDON, & Co. 


TO PRINTERS. 

A first rate opportunity is now offered to a practical man in the 
purchase of pari of a valuabl. Printing establishment in the Western 
or central part of New-York. It is situated in one of the most flour- 
ishing towns and counties in the State and would be disposed of, if 
appiied for soon, at a great bargrin. Volitics, Admivistration. For 
further inf..rmation inquire of the editor of the New-Yorker, or ad- 
dress him post paid. 














<7 The NEW-YORKER, Quarto Edition, can be obtained from 
the commencement of its IXth Volume (March 20, 1840,) by early ap- 
plication at this office, It contains the whole ef the admirable new 
story of * Master Hum;hrey’s Clock,’ by the author of ‘ The Pich wick 
Papers,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ &c. &c. so far as it has yet been published ; 
and it wi'l be given as fast as it reaches this country until completed. 

A careful selection of the best Literature of the Day—sot alone of 
the lighter, but in good part of the more substantial cast—is week'y 
given, with Original Papers from able pens, and a feithful summary 
of all important Political and General lutelligence, Foreign and Do- 
mestic. For readers of cultivated miods and pure taster, and to all 
persons who would preserve an agreeable record of the Political, Lit- 
erary, and Miscellaneous features-of the times, the Editors strive and 
hope to render The New-Yorker equal in merit and interest to any 
other journal in the country. 

Price $3 per annum in advance for the Quarto, $2 for the Felio or 
common newspaper edition. Address 
Oct. 10, 1840. H GREELEY & CO. Publishers, 30 Ann-st. N. Y. 

Married, 

In this city, October 20, Allen Johnson to Margaret Ann, daughter 
of Johu M. Enyard. 

October 21, James M. Benedict to Mary Augusta, ¢aughter of Har- 
vey Weed. Esq. 

October 21, Thomas McDaniel to Caroline Augusta Tate, both of 
this city. 

At Brooklyn, October 20, John Birkbeck to Isabella Cauldwell, of 
New-Orleans. ’ 

At Newsrk, October 17, Johu L. Crawford, of New-York, to Eliza 
Price, of Jersey City. ' 

At Hudson, October 20, Samuel J. Clark co Elizabeth Fellows, both 
of that place. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, Captsin Samuel J. Masters, of this city, 

to Matilda B., daughter of tho late Benja ain S, Hayward. 


Died, 

In this city, October 19, William Douglass, only son of Hon. James 
Monroe, aged 14 years. 

October 19, Mrs. Mary Earle, 

October 20, Elizabeth, wife of 

October 21, Robert Giles, 43. 

October 21, Jane, wife of Robert MeDermott, 33. 

October 21, Wiliam Henry Winslow, of Portland, Maine. 

October 22, M « Wa son, wife of James L. Brown, 24. 

At Blooming Grove, Orange Co , October 8, Ruth Hester Woodhull 








77 
H. Douglass, M. D., aged 66. 








| tion. Address H. GREELEY & CO. 
Sept. 19. 30 Aun st New-York. 


in the 49th year of her age. 
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; LUETZOW’S WILD CHASE. 
WORDS BY KORNER— COMPOSED AT LEIPZIC, ON THE SCHNECKENBERG, 847TH APRIL, 1813— MUSIC BY VON WEBER. 
From ‘Burschen Melodies,’ in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for October. 














Wlrn Fire ann Anrmarion. 


What weod, in the 
Pi gleams . 


| eee the wild a “as seul 


Sf oT is 


* Pronounced Yager. 


. 1. 

What gleams from yon wood, in the bright sunshine ? 
Hark ! nearer and nearer ’t is sounding ; 

It hurries along, black line upon line, 

And the shrill-voiced horns in the wild chase join, 
The soul with dark horror confounding : 

And if the black troopers’ name you ’d know, 

°T is Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-huntiag they go! 


II. 
From hill to hijl, through the dark wood they hie, 
And watrior to warrior is calling ; 
Behind the thick bushes in ambush they lie, 
The rifle is heard, and the loud war-cry, 
In rows the Frank minions are falling : 
And if the black troop-rs’ name you ’d know, 
’T is Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 
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1Il. 
Where the bright grapes glow, and the Rhine rolls on, 
He ween’d they would follow him never ; 
But the pursuit came like the storm in its pride, 
With sinewy arms they parted the tide, 
And reach’d the far shore of the river: 
And if the dark swimmers’ name you'd know, 
*T is Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 


Iv. 

How roars in the valley the angry fight; 

Hark ! how the keen swords are clashing ! 
High-hearted Ritter are fighting the fight, 
The spark of Freedom awakens bright, 

Axd in crimson flames it is flashing : 
Ard if the dark Ritter’s name you'd know, 
’T is Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 
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v. 

Who gurgle in death, ’mid the groans of the foe, 
No more the bright sunlight seeing ; 

The writhings of death on their face they show, 

But no terror the hearts of the freemen know, 
For the Frantzmenn are routed and fleeing : 

And if the dark heroes’ name you'd know, 

’T is Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-huntirg they go! 


VI. 
The chase of the German, the chase of the Free, 
In hounding the tyrants we strain’d it ! 
Ye friends, that leve us, look up with glee! 
The night is scatter'd, the dawn we see, 
Though we with our life’s-b!ood bave gain’d it ! 
And from sire to son the tale shall go,— 


_ ’T was Luetzow’s wild Jager that routed the foe! 





MY FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHERS, SISTERS. 
FROM ‘ PIERPONT’S POEMS.’ 
TaryY are all gone, but one. 
A daugh ter and a son 
Were, from my parents, early taken away ; 
And my own childheod’s joy 
Was darkened when, a boy, 
I saw them, in their coffins as they lay. 
To manhood had I grown ; 
And children of my own 
Were gathering round me, when my mother died: 
saw not her cold clay, 
When it was borne away 
And buried by her little children’s side, 
Beneath the now green sod. 
She led me first to God ; 
Her words and prayers were my young spirit’s dew. 
For, when she used to leave 
The fireside, every eve, 
I knew it was for prayer that she withdrew. 
That dew, that blessed my youth— 
Her holy love, her truth, 
Her spirit of devotion, and the tears 
That she could not suppress— 
Hath never ceased to bless 
My soul, nor will it, through eternal years. 
How often has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The tempter to repel ! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast blessed me since thy mortal hour! 








Two younger sisters then, 
Both wives of worthy men, 

After each one of them had been a mother, 
Were touched by the cold hand, 
And to the spirit-land, 

In quick succession, followed one the other. 
To neither could I speak ; 
Nor, on the marble cheek 

Of either, drop a mourning brother's tear. 
The husband of the one, 
The other’s only son, 

Have since been borne away upon the bier. 
Lake Erie's waters cold 
Over a brother rolled: 

The So bright; the lake scarce felt a breeze; 

ile J have yet been spared, 

Though dangers I have dared, 

Storms, rocks, and pirates in the Grecian seas. 
Dear brother! in my dreams 
Thy floating body seems 

To lift its hand, and my poor aid implore! 
I’m wakened by my weeping, 
And know that thou art sleeping 

In thy lone grave, on low Sandusky’s shore. 
I had one brother more, 
The last my mother bore ; 

He was a boy when forth I went to roam. 
He delved upon the farm ; 

oe b aed oe seed arm , b 

aned upon him—his hope, his prop—at home, 

ils onthe beneath de weigh 
Of manly cares. <A great 

And growing name he left for strength and worth. 








’T was but five months ago! 
My father felt the blow, 
And now he, too, has passed away from earth. 
O, could I but have heard 
One parting, blessing word 
From all these dying loved ones! But the pall, 
. Unseen by me, was thrown, 
And the green turf hath grown, 
Wet by no tear of mine, over them all ;— 
All, but the last :—thank God ! 
Before the heavy clod 
Fell on his coffin, to its side I drew; 
And, though the thin, white hair 
Lay, like i hoar frost, there, 
My hand his forehead pressed, that felt like freezing dew. 
It had been marked with care, 
It had been bowed in prayer, 
For many a year ere Death upen it stole. 
O’er it I bent alone. 
*T was Love’s forsaken throne, 
And its death chill went to my very soul! 
Of all am I bereft! 
Only one sister left— 
A weeping willow, that to many a blast 
ath bowed her slender form. 
O God, hold back the storm 
That thou shalt send to break her down, at last! 
Father, to thee I bow! 
In very love hast thou 
Thy children summoned from earth's toils and tears. 
Uphold me by thy strength, 
Until I join, at length, 
The friends thou gavest to my earliest years, 
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